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“RE-UP"  SIGNS  like  this  in  27  locations  at  Fort  Knox  not  only  indicate 
the  office  of  a reenlistment  unit  but  also  suggest  the  reenlistment  theme. 


RECRUITING 

SERVICE 


The  retention  of  quality  personnel  is 
a problem  which  Army  officials  have  been 
attempting  to  solve  for  many  years  with 
only  a limited  amount  of  success. 

The  cost  of  developing  a man  into  a 
highly  skilled,  professionally  competent 
soldier  runs  high.  U.  S.  Army  Training 
Center,  Armor,  officials  estimate  that  it 
costs  approximately  $14,000  to  train  a 
two-year  enlisted  man  in  Armor  tactics. 
Whether  the  soldier  receives  his  training 
in  Infantry,  Artillery,  or  any  of  the  other 
branches,  it  is  this  skilled  expert  whom 
the  Army  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Reenlistment  personnel,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  keenly  aware  of  this 
problem  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  and  are 
making  great  strides  in  doing  something 
constructive  about  it.  Their  approach  is 
paying  off.  The  method  by  which  the  re- 
enlistment problem  is  handled  and  the 
outstanding  results  it  is  attaining  may 
offer  valuable  hints  to  other  Army  reen- 
listment personnel. 

First  let’s  take  a look  at  the  percentage 
of  reenlistment  -at  the  Armor  Center  with- 
in the  past  few  months. 


July  1959 

RA  (1st  Term) 

22.2% 

RA 

75.6 

AUS 

31.6 

ER-NG 

36.7 

Total 

42.3 

August 

RA  (1st  Term) 

23.5% 

RA 

81.8 

AUS 

37.5 

ER-NG 

38.0 

Total 

51.7 

September 

RA  (1st  Term) 

17.1% 

RA 

86.5 

AUS 

30.2 

ER-NG 

27.9 

Total 

51.7 

October 

RA  ( 1st  Term ) 

20.5% 

RA 

88.2 

AUS 

43.3 

ER-NG 

70.6 

Total 

57.2 

November 

RA  ( 1st  Term ) 

46.7% 

RA 

86.7 

AUS 

39.2 

ER-NG 

90.9 

Total 

64.8 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  is 
responsible  for  the  reenlistment  program 
at  the  Armor  Center.  A Reenlistment 
Section  staffed  by  one  officer  directly 
supervises  the  full-time  reenlistment  per- 
sonnel of  subordinate  commands  and  has 
the  function  of  processing  applications  for 
reenlistment  options. 

Because  of  the  size  and  organization  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Training  Center,  Armor,  a 
major  command  at  Fort  Knox,  it  is  author- 
ized a primary  duty  reenlistment  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  within  its  head- 
quarters. 

All  major  commands  have  either  per- 
sonnel who  devote  full-time  or  a part  of 
their  time  to  reenlistment. 

Prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1956,  all  re- 
enlistments were  accomplished  at  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Reenlistment  Office. 
Interviews  were  conducted,  necessary 


paperwork  done,  and  assignments  were 
made.  This  method  allowed  little  time  for 
actual  career  counseling  so  the  reenlist- 
ment organization  was  decentralized.  By 
allowing  additional  personnel  to  perform 
reenlistment  duties,  and  by  decentralizing 
the  program,  an  immediate  increase  was 
noted  in  reenlistments. 

It  has  been  found  that  requiring  full- 
time reenlistment  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  be  school-trained  has  increased 
their  value  to  the  reenlistment  program. 
They  are  also  required  to  have  at  least 
six  years’  service. 

The  detection  of  unsuitable  reenlist- 
ment personnel  is  a continuing  process  at 
the  Armor  Center  and  a constant  effort  is 
being  made  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
personnel.  At  least  once  each  month,  all 
full-time  reenlistment  men  are  required 
to  attend  a meeting  at  which  various 
problems  affecting  the  program  are  dis- 
cussed. Classes  related  to  reenlistment  ob- 
jectives are  given  by  primary  reenlist- 
ment personnel,  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

A new  man  entering  the  Army  first 
comes  into  contact  with  the  reenlistment 
team  within  three  to  seven  days  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  Armor  Center  reception  station. 
Here  he  receives  an  orientation  pointing 
out  the  many  advantages  of  an  Army 
career.  He  is  also  advised  about  educa- 
tional programs,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, reenlistment  bonuses,  medical 
care  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  re- 
tirement benefits. 

( Continued  on  page  3) 
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did  you  know? 

by  the  editor  . . . 


JAWBONE — Once  a part  of  Army  custom 
and  tradition  was  the  term  “Jawbone,”  which 
meant  the  same  in  the  Army  as  “charge  it" 
does  in  a civilian  department  store  of  today. 
This  custom  became  so  unwieldy  and  required 
so  much  paperwork  and  bookkeeping  it  was 
ruled  out  by  the  War  Department  on  No- 
vember 1,  1942,  and  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  were  put  on  the  “pay-as-you-go" 
basis  for  personal  purchases  at  Army  posts, 
camps  and  stations.  Though  “Jawbone”  had 
existed  for  many  years  and  was  a great 
convenience  for  making  necessary  purchases 
during  the  month  when  soldiers  were  generally 
broke,  it  also  created  an  evil.  “Jawbone” 
coupons  were  sometimes  used  by  the  soldiers 
for  gambling,  and  many  an  enlisted  man 
found  himself  broke  and  had  no  pay  coming 
when  the  end  of  the  month  arrived.  This  was 
called  “Pop  City,”  meaning  without  money, 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  old  Army. 

Both  coupons  and  signatures  were  honored  in 
“Jawbone.”  Larger  purchases  were  made  by  a 
soldier  signing  a “chit”  for  his  purchase. 
Smaller  purchases,  such  as  haircuts,  shows, 
ice  cream,  and  cigarettes  were  purchased  by 
coupon.  These  coupons  were  sold  in  book 
form  and  some  posts  would  not  honor  the 
coupon  if  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
book.  Army  officials  thought  this  would  pro- 
hibit the  soldiers  from  using  the  coupons  for 
gambling,  but  it  didn't,  as  ingenious  soldiers 
kept  “tab,”  using  chips  or  matches  for  the 
purpose,  and  settlement  was  made  for  losses 
after  the  game  through  merchandise  pur- 
chases. 

To  a certain  extent,  “Jawbone”  still  exists, 
for  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  may 
purchase  food  and  drinks  in  their  clubs  on 
“Jawbone.”  But  this  is  on  a local  basis  and 
the  Army  has  no  responsibility  for  the  book- 
keeping which  the  credit  creates. 


WO  Slots  For  Qualified  EM 

Several  hundred  warrant  officer  billets 
are  open  to  qualified  men  in  14  critical 
skill  areas.  Former  commissioned  officers. 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  officers 
are  also  eligible  to  apply  as  well  as  men 
who  formerly  served  in  WO  grades. 

Circular  601-31  lists  three  new  MOS 
skills  open  to  WO  billets — 4808,  armament 
maintenance  and  repair  officer;  7864,  radio 
maintenance  and  repair  officer;  and  0605, 
wheeled  vehicle  maintenance  officer. 

At  the  same  time,  four  MOSs  previously 
in  the  WO  procurement  program  were 
dropped.  They  are  1722.  nuclear  and  elec- 
tronic assembly  technician;  1721,  nuclear 
weapons  mechanical  assembly  technician; 
4812,  guided  missiles  systems  maintenance 
officer  (Corporal)  ; and  9322,  criminal  in- 
vestigations officer. 

Successful  applicants  for  initial  appoint- 
ments will  be  required  to  serve  a minimum 
of  two  years  active  service.  Former  active 
duty  warrant  officers  will  be  placed  in  in- 
definite category  terms  of  service. 

Specialties  included  in  the  current  war- 
rant officers  procurement  program  are: 
0605,  1182,  4412,  4415,  4808,  4815,  4816, 
4817,  4842,  5241,  7864,  9600.  9666.  and 
9668. 


Our  Flag 

DA  Pamphlet  355-116  has  been  placed 
on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Division  of  Public  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C.,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 
Catalog  No.  D2. 14:5-6  should  be  used  for 
ordering. 

This  pamphlet  is  filled  with  many  his- 
torical facts  about  our  flag  and  relates  the 
story  of  the  flag,  including  notes  on  vari- 
ous early  American  flags.  There  are  full- 
color  pictures  of  these  early  flags.  The 
pamphlet  also  gives  instructions  on  dis- 
playing the  flag. 

Now  that  the  pamphlet  is  on  sale  for 
use  of  others  than  personnel  in  the  Mili- 
tary Service,  recruiters  should  advise  those 
who  have  made  a request  for  such  a his- 
tory that  it  may  be  obtained  as  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph. 


National  Library  Week 

National  Library  Week,  with  its  slogan 
“For  a better-read,  better-informed  Amer- 
ica,” will  be  observed  April  3-9  this  year. 
During  the  week  many  Special  Service 
Libraries  will  feature  selections  from  the 
Army’s  Contemporary  Reading  Program. 


RA  Commissions  For 
Qualified  College  Grads 

The  U.  S.  Army  has  instituted  a new 
program  which  offers  qualified  college 
graduates  Regular  Army  commissions  un- 
der Operation  Specialist.  For  the  graduate 
selected.  Operation  Specialist  means 
planned  career  development  with  an  op- 
portunity to  utilize  excellent  facilities  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  addition 
he  will  be  able  to  advance  his  education 
and  training  and  realize  the  benefits  of  a 
Regular  Army  commission. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  patriotic  men 
equipped  to  maintain  the  nation’s  scientific 
and  technological  superiority. 

Technical  specialists  are  needed  in  the 
chemical,  engineer,  ordnance,  quarter- 
master, signal,  medical  service,  transpor- 
tation, and  finance  corps. 

Graduates  selected  must  be  21  to  27 
years  of  age  (21  to  30  years  for  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps).  The  maximum  age 
may  be  increased  by  the  length  of  active 
commissioned  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
before  applying  for  Operation  Specialist. 

They  must  possess  a master’s  or  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  a field  directly  related 
to  the  more  than  100  specialties  vacant  in 
Operation  Specialist.  Waivers  of  graduate 
degrees  may  be  granted  to  young  men  with 
bachelor  degrees  if  they  have  three  years 
of  practical  experience  in  their  specialties. 

Specialists  selected  must  be  willing  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  research  in- 
herent in  these  jobs  critically  essential 
to  the  nation’s  defense. 


Army  Green  For  Wac’s 

The  women’s  Army  Green  uniform,  in- 
cluding a separate  coat,  skirt  and  gar- 
rison cap,  is  now  scheduled  for  first  issue 
and  sale  on  July  1,  with  the  present  wool 
taupe  uniform  to  he  declared  obsolete 
about  October  1,  1964. 


Returned  Your  Card? 

Correction  of  the  mailing  list  of  this 
publication  has  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished as  yet.  We  hoped  that  all  correc- 
tions would  have  been  made  for  this  is- 
sue, but  the  mail-back  cards  are  still 
arriving  in  small  dribbles. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  April  issue, 
it  will  be  either  because  you  did  not  re- 
turn the  card  or  it  was  misplaced  by  the 
Postal  people.  Should  you  not  receive  your 
April  issue,  please  let  us  know  by  post- 
card or  letter  if  you  want  your  name  re- 
turned to  the  mailing  list. 
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Recruiting 


Fort  Knox  Re-Up 

( Cont’d) 

If  the  man  is  assigned  to  a unit  at 
Fort  Knox,  his  DA  Form  1315  (Reenlist- 
ment Data  Card)  is  initiated  and  for- 
warded to  his  unit  commander. 

Ninety  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service,  the  individual  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  reenlistment  noncommis- 
sioned officer  of  his  unit.  Sixty  days  prior 
ro  his  ETS  he  talks  with  his  company 
commander,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  his  ETS  he  is  interviewed  by  a 
career  counselor  at  the  next  higher  com- 
mand having  full-time  reenlistment  per- 
sonnel. 

During  these  three  meetings,  major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  what  the  Army  has 
to  offer  the  man  and  his  family.  In  addi- 
tion. a special  effort  is  made  to  make  the 
man  feel  that  he  is  important  to  the  mili- 
tary service.  By  convincing  the  soldier 
that  he  has  a genuine  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare and  is  working  on  his  behalf,  the 
efficient  career  counselor  many  times  can 
persuade  the  prospective  reenlistee  to  take 
another  look  at  the  Army  as  a career. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that  at  no 
time  during  the  interviews  is  a soldier 
ever  begged  or  coerced  into  reenlisting. 
It  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  remaining  in 
the  Army  is  a privilege  which  many  men 
do  not  have.  The  reenlistment  personnel 
at  Fort  Knox  keep  in  mind  that  the  reten- 
tion of  quality  personnel  in  the  modern 
Army  becomes  more  and  more  desirable 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  reenlistment  effort. 

The  separation  point  :s  the  last  oppor- 
tunity available  to  the  reenlistment  per- 
sonnel to  sell  the  Army  to  men  about  to 
be  discharged.  The  officer-in-charge  of 
the  Reenlistment  Unit  or  one  of  his  rep- 
resentatives is  always  on  hand  to  answer 


questions  which  the  men  may  ask.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  before  90  days  have 
elapsed  a man  may  return,  maintain  his 
rank,  and  collect  the  reenlistment  bonus. 

To  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in 
tbe  reenlistment  program,  incentive  awards 
have  been  established  at  the  Armor 
Center. 

Effective  with  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1960,  the  commanding  general  of 
Fort  Knox  will  present  two  perpetual 
plaques  to  major  commands  exhibiting  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  in  support  of 
the  reenlistment  program.  The  plaques 
will  be  awarded  quarterly.  Any  command 
winning  the  award  three  successive  times 
will  retain  permanent  possession. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  appropri- 
ate recognition  will  be  given  to  com- 
manders who  exercise  a profound  and 
favorable  influence  on  the  reenlistment 
program  by  their  support  and  leadership. 
Commanders  are  asked  to  urge  their  sub- 
ordinate elements,  down  to  and  including 
company  or  battery  level,  to  provide 
tangible  recognition  for  competitive  re- 
sults and  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
reenlistment  effort  within  these  elements. 
Three-day  passes  are  encouraged  as  re- 
wards to  reenlistment  personnel  who 
achieve  outstanding  results.  To  materially 
assist  major  commanders  to  establish  the 
Awards  Program  within  their  units,  the 
Armor  Center  will  issue  reenlistment 
plaques  as  funds  permit. 

Command  interest  and  support  is  much 
in  evidence  in  the  reenlistment  program 
at  the  Armor  Center.  It  is  realized  fully 
that  beginning  with  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  extending  to  the  platoon  level, 
every  officer  is  potentially  a reenlistment 
officer  and  every  noncommissioned  officer 
a reenlistment  NCO. 

The  Reenlistment  Unit  at  Fort  Knox  has 


found  that  it  pays  big  dividends  to  interest 
a soldier’s  wife  in  bis  career.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  is  found  wanting  because  she 
is  not  aware  of  what  the  Army  really  has 
to  offer  the  family.  Periodically,  an  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  the  soldier  and  his  wife 
to  attend  a lecture  by  a career  counselor 
where  the  advantages  of  an  Army  career 
can  be  explained  to  both  of  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  addition  of  coffee  and 
doughnuts  changes  the  atmosphere  from 
strictly  business  to  semi-social.  After  re- 
turning home,  the  soldier  and  his  wife 
can  discuss  the  advantages  of  a military 
career.  They  reach  a decision  in  which 
both  have  participated. 

Reenlistment  advertising  appears  almost 
daily  in  the  Armor  Center  Daily  Bulletin, 
and  several  times  a week  persons  dialing 
the  telephone  for  the  correct  time  hear 
a recorded  reenlistment  message. 

Military  personnel  just  walking  down 
Fort  Knox  streets  are  aware  of  the  reen- 
listment program.  Twenty-seven  large  red, 
white,  and  blue  “RE-UP”  signs  are  located 
at  strategic  spots  along  heavily  traveled 
routes. 

Reenlistment  displays,  both  ornate  and 
simple,  are  maintained  in  unit  dayrooms 
and  orderly  rooms,  and  well-supplied 
pamphlet  racks  are  available  with  re-up 
material  to  answer  many  questions  about 
Army  careers. 

This  carefully  planned  reenlistment  pro- 
gram at  Fort  Knox,  which  sells  the  Army 
to  the  soldier  through  personal  contact, 
is  returning  tremendous  profits  both  to 
the  individuals  who  are  finding  the  Army 
a useful,  rewarding  career,  and  to  the 
Army  which  is  retaining  an  increasing 
number  of  military  personnel  who  have  the 
special  aptitudes  and  skills  so  necessary 
in  the  modern  Army. 
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REENLISTMENT  DISPLAYS  in  the  soldier's  own  unit  make  him  aware  of 
Army  career  opportunities  and  the  literature  which  is  kept  on  hand 
answers  many  of  the  questions  he  may  ask  concerning  his  future  in 

the  military. 


CAREER  COUNSELING  LECTURES  are  an  important  part  of  the  over-all 
reenlistment  program  at  Fort  Knox.  The  lecturers  are  carefully  chosen  for 
their  skillful  manner  of  presentation. 
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HEADQUARTERS,  U.  S.  ARMY  CHEMICAL  CORPS  TRAINING  COMMAND 
and  its  subordinate  element — the  U.  S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  School 
( left  background ) . 


AN  ENLISTED  INSTRUCTOR  prepares  solutions  to  be  used  in  chemical, 
biological,  and  radiological  warfare  training  in  the  Chemical  Corps 
School's  modern  laboratory. 


First  Step  To  A Chemical  Corps  Career 


During  the  eight  weeks  of  the  Chemical  Entry  Course  (3-R- 
530.0),  the  student  receives  instruction  covering  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  rapidly-expanding  fields  in  today’s  modern  Army 
— that  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  warfare. 

During  training  at  Fort  McClellan’s  U.  S.  Army  Chemical 
Corps  Training  Command,  the  student  learns  a wide  variety  of 
scientific  subjects  ranging  from  elementary  meteorology  to  the 
use  and  care  of  radiation  detection  instruments.  Also  included 
is  instruction  designed  to  give  a fundamental  knowledge  of  bio- 
logical warfare  and  individual  protection  against  biological  at- 
tack. Chemical  Corps  soldiers,  as  well  as  all  other  members  of 
the  Army,  must  be  well-versed  in  such  general  military  subjects 
as  map  reading,  mine  warfare,  field  engineering  and  signal  com- 
munications. These  general  subjects  are  presented  throughout 
the  course  of  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  enlisted  man  is  qualified  to 
assist  in  the  technical  and  tactical  operations  of  Chemical  Corps 
units  involved  in  chemical  decontamination,  smoke  generation, 
maintenance  and  laboratory  analysis  work;  and  he  receives  the 
MOS  for  Chemical  Warfare  Helper  (530.0). 

What  happens  after  graduation?  The  Chemical  Entry  Course 
is  the  first  step  in  a career  with  the  Chemical  Corps.  After  com- 
pleting the  course,  the  graduate  may  receive  assignment  to  vari- 
ous Chemical  Corps  units  in  the  United  States  and  overseas, 
either  in  Europe  or  the  Far  East.  Stateside  assignments  include 
the  U.  S.  Army  Chemical  Corps  Training  Command,  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama;  the  Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland;  the 
Biological  Warfare  Laboratories,  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:  Dug- 
way  Proving  Ground,  Utah;  and  many  other  installations. 

With  additional  training,  the  enlisted  man  may  be  assigned 
such  technical  jobs  as  a chemical  laboratory  specialist,  a chem- 
ical equipment  repairman,  or  he  may  be  assigned  to  Chemical 
Staff  or  Technical  Intelligence  work.  Some  personnel  possessing 
special  aptitudes  may  become  instructors,  teaching  others  the 
fundamentals  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  warfare. 


A STUDENT  IN  IMPREGNATED  CLOTHING  has  his  protective  mask  adjusted 
and  checked  prior  to  testing  in  the  gas  chamber. 


STUDENTS  IN  PROTECTIVE  CLOTHING  and  masks  decontaminate  their 
equipment  and  clothing  at  a field  personnel  decontamination  station. 
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Recruiting 


DOORS  ARE  OPEN  for  visitors  at  Montevideo,  a stop-over  on  the  33-day 
junket  of  the  Recruiting  Caravan. 


RECRUITING  CARAVAN  which  traveled  the  Willmar,  Minn,  area  for  33 
days  is  shown  in  front  of  the  post  office  in  Litchfield,  set  up  for  business. 


Caravan  Carries  Recruiting  Message 


Due  west  and  about  halfway  between 
Minneapolis  and  the  South  Dakota  border, 
in  the  area  of  the  Willmar,  Minnesota, 
U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Station,  there’s 
fresh  up-to-date  knowledge  about  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

It’s  the  result  of  a 33-day  caravan  re- 
cruiting campaign  conducted  by  MSgt 
Farel  Skinner,  sector  supervisor;  MSgt 
Robert  Jewell  and  SFC  Phillip  W.  Engel, 
who  set  up  shop  in  20  towns  on  their  regu- 
lar itinerary  and  went  all  out  to  inform 
the  public. 

The  caravan  was  modest  but  modern. 
Instead  of  a camel  caravan,  these  recruit- 
ers converted  a house  trailer,  donated  by 
Shaffer  Trailer  Company  of  Willmar,  and 
pulled  by  a pick-up  truck,  and  set  it  roll- 
ing for  a friendly  visit  in  the  20  towns. 

A full-page  ad,  sponsored  by  merchants 
and  published  three  days  in  advance  of 
the  caravan’s  departure,  alerted  the  area. 
The  ad  carried  the  name  of  each  stop  and 
the  length  of  stay,  thumbnail  photos  of 
the  three  recruiters  and  a sketch  of  their 
Army  background,  and  the  purpose  of 
their  visit. 

Radio  spot  announcements  aired  the 
news  to  all  the  listeners  in  the  area  and 
newspaper  coverage  went  into  the  homes 
of  27,000  subscribers. 

When  the  Caravan  arrived  at  each  town, 
two  Camden  frame  posters  were  set  up 
outside.  Business  firms  and  the  local  post 
offices  furnished  power  for  light.  Through 
a loud-speaker,  music  was  wafted  forth 
to  fill  the  air  with  a feeling  of  excite- 


MEN  WHO  CONDUCTED  the  33-day  recruiting 
caravan  in  the  Willmar,  Minn,  area  are  (left  to 
right)  MSgt  Robert  Jewell,  SFC  Phillip  Engel,  and 
MSgt  Farel  Skinner,  Willmar  area  supervisor. 


ment  and  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  those 
within  hearing  distance.  The  music  in- 
cluded The  Steve  Lawrence  Show,  popu- 
lar tunes  and  seasonal  music. 

The  trailer  resembled  a miniature  re- 
cruiting station.  It  was  set  up  with  desk, 
the  colors,  displays,  colored  prints,  DA 
posters  “Only  In  Army  Green”  and  “Lead- 
ership,” and  the  AG-MPPD  Silk  Screen 
Shop  posters,  “The  Step  To  Courage  And 
Determination”  and  “Step  Into  The  Fu- 
ture,” both  with  Airborne  theme. 

Prominently  displayed  was  a photo- 
graph of  32  high  school  graduates  of  the 
immediate  area  who  had  recently  enlisted 
in  the  Army. 

The  recruiters  tied  in  a mail  campaign 
with  their  caravan,  sending  out  2,500 
letters  to  eligible  men  in  advance  of  set- 
ting up  shop  in  their  areas. 


The  recruiters  estimate  they  talked 
with  over  200  city  officials  and  parents 
during  their  tour,  besides  all  the  eligible 
young  men  and  women  who  were  inter- 
ested. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour,  Lt  Col  Daniel  J. 
Murphy,  Minneapolis  USARMS  com- 
mander, presented  a Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Leo  Shaffer  of  the  Shaf- 
fer Trailer  Company  in  recognition  of  his 
generosity  in  donating  the  trailer  for  such 
an  extended  period. 

The  recruiters  anticipate  a brisk  busi- 
ness in  recruiting  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  so  pleased  with  their  re- 
ception everywhere,  they  intend  to  take 
to  the  road  again  when  spring  arrives. 


A Busy  Recruiter’s  Credo 

1 believe  in  the  information  / am  hand- 
ing out,  in  the  Army  that  / am  working 
for,  and  in  my  ability  to  get  results.  / 
believe  that  honest  information  can  be 
given  to  honest  men  by  honest  methods. 
/ believe  in  working,  not  weeping;  in 
boosting,  not  knocking ; and  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  my  job.  I believe  that  a man  gets 
what  he  goes  after,  that  one  deed  done 
today  is  worth  two  deeds  tomorrow,  and 
that  no  man  is  down  and  out  until  he  has 
lost  faith  in  himself.  I believe  in  today  and 
the  work  / am  doing,  in  tomorrow  and  the 
work  / hope  to  do,  and  in  the  sure  reward 
which  the  future  holds. 
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At  this  point  most  of  you  will  have 
had  a chance  to  look  over  the  first  Re-Up 
Roundup  column  and  form  your  opinions 
as  to  its  value.  We  hope  you’ll  agree  that 
a separate  column  for  an  exchange  of  Re- 
Up  information  fills  a definite  need. 

A new  area  for  reenlistment  publicity 
in  the  continental  United  States  is  radio. 
A series  of  100  five-minute  shows  is  in 
the  works,  and  will  be  distributed  through 
your  Army  Reenlistment  Officer  in  the  near 
future.  The  series  is  built  around  the  fa- 
miliar “Did  You  Know”  theme,  with  a re- 
enlistment commercial  concluding  each 
show.  Since  the  message  is  intended  only 
for  soldiers,  care  in  placement  of  the  show 
is  indicated.  Only  radio  stations  with  large 


soldier  audiences — such  as  those  in  towns 
adjacent  to  posts  (KJCK  in  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  and  its  relationship  with  Fort 
Riley  is  a good  example) — will  be  inter- 
ested in  airing  the  series.  Unless  you  have 
a personal  contact  with  your  local  radio 
station  managers,  we  strongly  recommend 
that  you  go  through  your  post  Public  In- 
formation Officer  in  placing  the  show. 

RECAP  rolls  along — apparently  a big 
success  from  all  reports.  More  in  the 
way  of  ammunition  is  on  the  way  in  the 
form  of  a colorful  eight-panel  brochure 
entitled  “New  For  You — RECAP.”  The 
opposite  page  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  some  reenlistment  personnel  are  do- 
ing to  capitalize  on  RECAP. 


Another  first  for  the  reenlistment  pro- 
gram is  coming  your  way  in  April.  A 
24-sheet  billboard  poster  has  been  pre- 
pared for  selective  showing  in  the  vicinity 
of  approximately  30  posts  in  the  United 
States.  Built  around  the  theme  “Always 
Ready  to  Lend  a Hand — Today’s  Army.” 
the  posters  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  soldier  in  areas  where  they 
are  shown,  and  to  give  the  individual 
soldier  a sense  of  pride  in  his  association 
with  the  Army.  This  is  not  a “hard  sell” 
item,  but  could  be  called  an  “attitude- 
improver"  on  the  theory  that  anything 
contributing  to  a soldier’s  status  is  bound 
to  improve  his  attitude  toward  reenlist- 
ment. 

Credit  for  the  idea  of  the  month  goes 
to  SFC  Emmett  L.  Dixon.  Post  career 
counselor  at  Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey. 
(See  picture  on  this  page.)  His  willingness 
to  exert  a little  extra  effort  resulted  in  a 
real  attention-getter.  What  about  sharing 
■your  ideas  for  keeping  reenlistment  in  the 
limelight?  You  can  let  others  have  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking  through  this  col- 
umn. 

Before  closing  another  Re-Up  Roundup, 
a word  about  your  contributions.  Space 
doesn't  permit  publishing  all  the  pictures 
of  reenlistment  ceremonies  and  award 
presentations  we  receive.  Screen  your  items 
carefully  and  send  along  only  those  con- 
sidered really  important.  W7e  do  want  more 
of  your  unusual  items — your  ideas — any- 
thing new  and  unusual  you  believe  has 
merit  in  furthering  the  reenlistment  pro- 
gram. Keep  selling. 


Relative  Standings 
Reenlistment  Competition 
July  1,  1959  thru 
December  31,  1959 


Z!  Armies  and  MDW 

1  Third  Army 

2  Second  Army 

3 — Sixth  Army 

4 Fifth  Army 

5 —  Fourth  Army 

6 —  First  Armv 

7 —  M.D.W. 

Technical  Services  Corps 

1 —  Quartermaster 

2 —  Chemical 

3 —  Transportation 

4  Medical 

5  Signal 

6 —  Engineer 

7 —  Ordnance 

Source:  RCS  AG-219 


Standardized  Immediate 
Reenlistment  Rate 

39.0 

38.0 

38.0 

35.0 
34.7 
31.5 
30.2 


47.6 
37.3 
36.9 
35.1 

32.7 

31.5 

28.6 


iiliinisi 

it!  iiiiiiiiiii 

minimi 

Hlilllilli 

i minimi 

i iiiiiiiiiii 

IP  iiiiiiiiiii 
m iiiiiiiiiii 

m iiiiiiiiiii 

lilt  miiimii 

SUM  llllllilill 


illllitti  nl  li  19  I minimi 
Hill  (Pj  STOP  ME  / cjt  fiM'li 

11111  ILL  TALK  TO  YOU 

HIS  1 AM  your  FRIENDLY  ififllll' 

III  REENLISTMENT  COUNSELOR  lillllil 

lIlR^is  ~r  : ;•  r-  MrJiinij 


IHiiiiiSSS 

mtmimmegg 

liitiiimiiiilli 

iiiiijfiiiiiifli 

Ifflliuiiilllfp: 


THE  FORT  MONMOUTH  REENLISTMENT  TEAM  went  mobile  with  a “Stop  Me"  sign  erected  on 
the  car  of  SFC  Emmett  L.  Dixon,  Post  career  counselor.  People  stop,  heads  turn,  and  action  follows 

sight  of  this  attention-getting  sign. 
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Recruiting 


RECAP  Firsts 


The  main  problems  being  encountered  in  the  Reenlistment 
Central  Assignment  Plan  (RECAP)  are  that  recruiters  and  re- 
enlistment counselors  do  not  have  complete  information  on  the 
applicant  at  the  time  they  make  telephone  calls.  This  practice 
often  results  in  a negative  reply  or  in  any  event  slows  the  pro- 
gram considerably.  AR  601-225,  6 November  and  Cir.  601-32, 
31  December  1959,  should  be  studied  carefully  and  information 
outlined  in  these  publications  should  be  on  hand  before  making 
telephone  calls  to  Washington. 


☆ ☆ 


☆ ☆ ☆ 


MSGT  EARL  M.  COX  of  the  XXI  U.  S.  Army  Corps  became  the  first  en- 
listed man  to  take  advantage  of  RECAP  in  the  Second  U.  S.  Army  area, 
and  has  reenlisted  for  three  years  with  station  at  White  Sands  Proving 
Ground,  N.  Mex.  Capt  Duryea  S.  Wilkinson,  chief  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Branch,  AG  Section,  administered  the  Oath  of  reenlistment  and  is 
shown  congratulating  Sergeant  Cox  while  Sgt  Terrence  Reagan,  RE-UP  coun- 
selor XXI  U.  S.  Army  Corps,  smiles  his  approval. 


• ■ 


CAPT  DONALD  M.  FANN,  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  Center  reenlistment  officer, 
made  Fort  Benning's  first  telephone  call  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
under  the  Army's  new  system  of  direct  granting  of  assignments  for  reen- 
listment. Three  enlisted  men  were  reenlisted  after  this  call  and  all  received 
new  assignments  they  requested.  Captain  Fann  says  that  the  system  of 
direct  contact  is  working  smoothly  for  him. 


FIRST  FORT  GORDON,  Ga.,  personnel  to  take  advantage  of  RECAP  pro- 
gram are  shown  after  taking  their  reenlistment  Oath.  Left  to  right  are  Maj 
William  F.  Holderman,  Fort  Gordon  reenlistment  officer;  reenlistees  SP4 
Gary  Meade,  SP4  Frank  R.  Hornbaker,  SP5  Beryl  Riddle,  SP4  Nelson  H. 
Henley,  and  RE-UP  NCO  SFC  Harry  E.  Woodward. 


IT  DOESN’T  TAKE  a reenlistment  counselor  or 
recruiter  long  to  dream  up  something  that  will 
enhance  and  create  wonderment  for  a new  pro- 
gram. MSgt  Donald  A.  Johnson,  7th  U.  S.  Army 
NCO  Academy,  came  up  with  this  poster  that  in- 
trigued the  cadre  of  the  NCO  Academy.  The 
average  reenlistment  rate  there  is  24.1  percent. 


FIRST  CALL  to  the  RE-UP  Central  Assignment  Plan 
(RECAP)  office  being  made  by  MSgt  E.  V.  Moore, 
reenlistment  counselor  of  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Ap- 
proval of  assignment  request  of  PFC  Robert  M. 
Chesnis,  Hq  and  Hq  Co.,  3rd  Medium  Tank  Bat- 
talion, Third  Army,  to  Europe  was  being  re- 
quested. In  a matter  of  minutes,  through  RECAP, 
reenlistment  transfer  was  granted. 


THE  FIRST  MAN  to  reenlist  under  the  new  RECAP 
program  within  the  82d  Airborne  Division  packs 
his  bag  for  his  new  assignment  in  the  Caribbean 
Command.  He  is  SP4  Mario  Augustin  Mason  of 
E Company,  1st  Abn  Btl  Gp,  503d  Infantry. 
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The  Teletrainer  And  Role-Playing 


INSTRUCTORS  AT  TAG  SCHOOL  demonstrate  a role-playing  situation  using  the  teletrainer.  SSgt 
George  W.  Stinger  operates  the  control  panel  and  interrupts  an  interview  between  SFC  Warren  H. 
Hutchings  (behind  desk)  and  MSgt  William  J.  Minner.  The  control  panel  amplifies  the  conversation 

which  is  later  analyzed  by  the  class. 


Practical  application  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  establishing  the  teaching  point. 
This  can  be  proved  by  examining  the 
methods  used  today  to  develop  the  intel- 
lect and  abilities  of  students  all  over  the 
world.  The  Adjutant  General’s  School, 
U.  S.  Army,  has  long  been  a proponent 
of  this  method  as  evidenced  by  its  typing 
courses,  shorthand  courses,  and  automatic 
data  processing  courses,  wherein  the  stu- 
dent actually  learns  by  using  the  nec- 
essary machines  required  by  these  spe- 
cialities. The  Army  Recruiting  and  Career 
Counseling  Course  has  furthered  this  same 
practical  method  of  teaching  by  expanding 
within  the  course  the  teaching  technique 
of  “role-playing.” 

Role-playing  is  a name  given  to  the 
teaching  principle  of  observing  and 
critiquing  sales  demonstrations.  In  an 
article  in  the  December  1959  issue  of  the 
RECRUITING  Journal,  Capt  E.  R.  Eichen- 
berger,  chief  of  the  Procurement  Branch, 
The  Adjutant  General’s  School,  briefly 
explained  the  fundamentals  of  the  role- 
playing  technique  and  its  aim.  Basically, 
two  students,  selected  at  random,  are 
called  upon  to  act  out  roles.  One  is  chosen 
to  act  as  a recruiter  or  counselor  and  the 
other  to  act  as  a prospect  for  enlistment 
or  reenlistment.  The  situation  they  play  is 
based  upon  the  type  that  has  happened 
or  could  happen  in  any  recruiting  or 
career  counseling  office.  The  parts  they 
act  out  have  been  designed  to  bring  out 
specific  points  of  instruction  previously 
given.  The  other  members  of  the  class  are 
required  to  observe  closely  the  operational 
technique  of  the  recruiter  or  counselor  in- 
volved and  at  the  end  of  the  scene  analyze 
and  discuss  the  good  and  bad  parts  of  what 
took  place. 

Many  people  are  too  quick  to  frown 
upon  this  type  of  instruction  because  they 
feel  it  places  a recruiter  or  counselor  on 
the  spot  or  at  a disadvantage  by  placing 
him  in  an  “unnatural”  situation.  Those 
who  do  object  to  this  method  would  do 
well  to  re-examine  the  objective  of  role- 
playing  or  the  “sales  demonstration.”  The 
players  are  putting  forth  a demonstration 
of  a pre-arranged  situation.  It  could  he 
a good  situation  or  it  could  be  a bad 
one,  but  nevertheless  the  players  must 
act  it  out.  It  is  the  observer  who  is  really 
on  trial  or  at  a disadvantage  because  he 
must  play  the  part  of  a “sales  detective” 
and  give  a positive  critique  on  what  took 
place.  Consequently,  during  the  critique 
the  instructor  can  determine  how  well  the 


entire  class  has  learned  the  principles  of 
sound  counseling.  The  class  weaknesses 
can  then  he  reduced  by  reiteration  and 
demonstration  of  the  teaching  points  in- 
volved. 

By  using  the  role-playing  situation, 
many  good  office  practices,  such  as  tele- 
phone techniques,  can  be  pointed  out 
to  the  students.  This  can  be  done  easily 
at  The  Adjutant  General’s  School  because 
each  Army  Recruiting  and  Career  Counsel- 
ing classroom  is  equipped  with  a small 
but  complete  recruiting  office,  including 
a teletrainer.  The  teletrainer  is  a complete 
two-way  telephone  unit  which  passes 
through  a control  panel  designed  to  pro- 
vide dial  and  busy  tones,  ringing  signals, 
and  a loud-speaker  that  enables  instructor 
and  class  to  listen  in  on  each  of  the 
simulated  practice  cases. 

The  telephone  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  useful  pieces  of  office  equipment  that 
a recruiter  has  at  his  disposal.  Yet  it  is 
not  given  the  full  use  or  rich  praise  it 
deserves.  There  are  some  recruiters  who 
find  the  telephone  a very  necessary  adjunct 
to  planning  the  successful  recruiting  day. 
There  are  other  recruiters  who  find  the 
telephone  a very  awkward  instrument  to 
use  in  the  actual  recruiting  effort.  The 
latter  sometimes  may  attempt  to  secure 
appointments  by  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
but  more  often  they  restrict  the  use  of 


the  telephone  to  purely  administrative 
matters. 

A reason  that  the  telephone  is  used  in 
the  recruiting  effort  to  such  a limited 
degree  could  be  that  the  recruiter  or 
counselor  has  not  been  very  successful  in 
securing  the  desired  results.  This  could 
be  the  result  of  many  things  over  which 
he  feels  he  has  no  control,  such  as,  pros- 
pect not  at  home,  prospect  not  interested 
in  the  Army,  parents  against  the  Army, 
and  most  seriously,  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  the  prospect.  Probably  the  strong- 
est reason  that  the  telephone  is  not  used 
is  because  of  the  old  saying,  “You  cannot 
sell  over  the  telephone.”  All  of  these  and 
many  other  similar  statements  assist  in 
turning  the  recruiter  against  proper  use 
of  the  telephone  and  force  him  into  a 
direct-contact  recruiting  effort  which  is 
expensive  in  both  time  and  material.  If 
properly  used,  the  telephone  could  reduce 
some  of  this  expense. 

On  many  occasions  the  telephone  is  the 
bane  of  the  recruiter  or  counselor’s  exist- 
ence because  of  untimely  interruptions. 
How  many  times  has  an  inquiring  call 
come  into  the  office  when  the  recruiter 
or  counselor  was  at  a critical  moment  in 
the  closing  of  a sale?  How  often  have  we 
encountered  the  talkative  mother,  father, 
prospect,  or  businessman  seeking  infor- 
mation? In  such  cases,  what  is  proper 
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business  etiquette?  Does  one  exasperat- 
ingly  listen?  Should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  curtail  the  conversation?  Is  there  a 
proper  way  to  keep  the  prospect  present 
at  ease?  Just  what  is  best  to  do  at  such 
a time?  How  do  we  do  what  is  best  and 
still  avoid  losing  a prospect,  a friend,  or 
incurring  ill  will? 

The  most  advantageous  use  of  the  tele- 
phone should  be  in  the  planning  of  the 
working  day.  How  much  unnecessary  wear, 
tear,  and  expense  does  a recruiter  incur 
by  not  relying  upon  the  telephone  to 
secure  his  appointments  in  advance  and 
confirm  them  prior  to  proceeding?  Much 
needless  and  unproductive  running  to  and 
fro  could  be  eliminated,  but  all  too  often 
the  recruiter  even  avoids  trying  to  make 
an  appointment  on  the  telephone.  Too 
many  times  in  the  recruiting  effort  the 
given  appointment  is  not  confirmed  prior 
to  proceeding  and  much  to  the  recruiter’s 
chagrin  he  finds  no  one  at  home  or  the 
prospect  gone.  Perhaps  this  is  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  prospect,  but  a 
confirming  call  could  reduce  much  of  this 
wasted  effort.  Why,  in  recruiting,  are  the 
appointment-making  and  confirming  calls 
avoided? 

A great  deal  of  time,  labor,  and  ma- 
terials could  be  saved  if  our  recruiters 
were  properly  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone.  There  are  many  fine  civilian 
salesmen  who  rely  solely  upon  the  tele- 
phone as  the  instrument  for  getting  and 
confirming  appointments.  There  are  civil- 
ian sales  organizations  that  prohibit  con- 
tact with  a prospect  prior  to  a telephone 
contact.  These  salesmen  and  organizations 
are  very  successful,  which  in  the  civilian 
business  world  can  be  measured  by  their 
income.  Yet,  their  methods  of  selling 
their  products  differ  little  from  ours.  What 


TELETRAINER  EQUIPMENT  used  in  the  Army 
Recruiting  and  Career  Counseling  classes  at  The 
Adjutant  General's  School  is  comprised  of  two 
standard  telephones  and  a control  panel. 

makes  some  people  and  organizations 
prolific  telephone  users  and  others  nearly 
sterile? 

All  too  often  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone  as  a recruiting  device  is  merely 
planning  of  the  call  and  practicing  of 
the  plan  before  using  it.  If  a recruiter 
really  desires  to  be  successful  in  the  use 
of  the  telephone  he  must  plan  his  conver- 
sation prior  to  making  the  call.  He  must 
plan  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  There 
must  be  an  alternate  plan  to  be  used  on 
occasions  when  persons  other  than  the 
prospect  answer  the  telephone,  such  as 
the  prospect’s  parents.  Once  he  has  de- 
veloped these  telephone  plans,  he  must 
constantly  practice,  analyze,  and  revise, 
and  then  practice  some  more.  In  the 
development  of  the  planned  conversation 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  only 
selling  to  be  done  over  the  telephone  is 
to  secure  the  appointment.  The  planned 
conversation  does  not  have  to  be  a sales 
talk  about  the  enlistment  benefits.  In  fact, 
no  part  of  the  sales  presentation  should  be 
exposed  over  the  telephone.  The  planned 
conversation  is  aimed  at  securing  the  ap- 
pointment through  one  or  more  of  the 
three  most  useful  buying  instincts:  fear, 


gain,  and  curiosity.  The  aim  of  the  ap- 
pointment-making call  is  simply  that — 
appointment-making.  In  this  respect  the 
recruiter  must  be  capable  of  using  subtle, 
agreeable  aggressiveness,  not  pressure  or 
the  high-binding  type  of  selling. 

In  order  to  assist  recruiters  and  coun- 
selors in  improving  their  telephone  tech- 
nique, the  teletrainer  was  acquired  for 
use  in  the  Army  Recruiting  and  Career 
Counseling  course.  The  teletrainer  is  used 
in  role-playing  situations  which  have  been 
designed  to  point  out  telephone  weak- 
nesses. Such  situations  include  making  ap- 
pointments with  pre-inducted  personnel, 
high  school  graduates,  and  the  general 
type  of  prospect.  Other  situations  used  are 
the  untimely  interruption,  the  inquiring 
call,  and  the  appointment-confirming  call. 
These  role-playing  situations  are  very 
educational.  Many  times  they  are  highly 
amusing.  They  do  serve  the  point  well 
though,  because  the  entire  class  obtains 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  seeing  what 
could  happen  and  critiquing  on  how  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls. 

This  practical  type  of  instruction  is 
best  for  establishing  the  teaching  points 
contained  in  the  block  of  instruction,  “The 
Use  of  the  Telephone.”  In  this  case  the 
theory  is  given  and  in  the  role-playing  it 
is  demonstrated.  The  class  critique  insures 
that  all  understand  and  can  apply  the 
theory. 

In  your  sales  training  sessions  you  may 
want  to  include  this  type  of  training.  Se- 
curing the  teletrainer  usually  presents 
no  problem.  It  can  be  borrowed  from  your 
local  telephone  company — without  charge. 

For  improving  your  sales  force  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  operation,  the  tele- 
trainer and  the  role-playing  technique 
make  a combination  hard  to  beat. 


Spokane  USARMS  Presents  Awards 


Capt  E.  J.  Reynolds,  recruiting  officer  for  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  USARMS,  presents  an  Outstand- 
ing Public  Service  Award  to  James  Nolan,  Jr., 
program  director  for  Television  Station  KIMA 
of  Yakima,  Wash.  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE 
and  THE  BIG  PICTURE  are  both  telecast  by 
KIMA  in  addition  to  spot  interviews  and  TV  clips. 


Mr.  William  C.  Moody,  program  director  of 
Television  Station  KEPR  in  Kennewick,  Wash., 
receives  an  Outstanding  Public  Service  Award 
from  MSgt  Robert  Shipley  assigned  to  the 
Spokane  USARMS.  KEPR  telecasts  COUNTRY 
STYLE  USA,  COMMAND  PERFORMANCE,  and 
THE  BIG  PICTURE  as  a result  of  the  good  re- 
lations established  by  Sgt  Shipley. 


Capt  E.  J.  Reynolds,  recruiting  officer  for  Spo- 
kane USARMS,  presents  a Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation to  Mrs.  Virginia  Langmack,  Selective 
Service  Board  clerk  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  her 
referrals  and  counseling  of  youths  eligible  for 
enlistment. 
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Detroit's  Newest— The  Recruitmobile 


RECRUITMOBI LE  flanked  by  SFC  James  Coleman  and  SFC  Charles  Palmer. 


Described  by  The  Detroit  Times  as  the 
most  eye-catching  car  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, the  motor  capital  of  the  world,  this 
Recruitmobile  only  has  to  pull  over  to 
the  curb  to  draw  a crowd.  With  it  are 
SFC  James  Coleman  and  SFC  Charles 
Palmer. 

The  three-wheel,  two-cylinder  German 
Heinkel  is  tomato-red.  It  has  phosphores- 
cent paint  on  the  hub  caps,  pennants  on 
the  body  announcing  some  Army  careers, 
and  mock  rotor  blades  on  top  that  spin 
when  it's  moving. 

Sergeant  Coleman  got  the  thought  for 
the  Recruitmobile  when  he  saw  the  car  in 
the  Taylor  Dawson  Chevrolet  showroom. 
The  general  manager  went  along  with  the 
idea  and  donated  use  of  the  car  to  the 
recruiters. 

It  has  made  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision, and  as  an  ice-breaker,  it  starts 
conversation  wherever  it  makes  a “per- 
sonal” appearance. 

“Any  young  man  interested  in  the  car 
AND  the  Army  can  contact  the  recruiters,” 
says  Sergeant  Coleman.  “In  keeping  with 
our  policy  of  providing  the  most  efficient 
recruitment  service,  we’ll  pick  up  a young 
man  at  his  home  in  the  Recruitmobile.  and 
take  him  out  to  Fort  Wayne  to  enlist.” 


Syracuse  USARMS  Cooperates  in  Dedication  of  Reserve  Center 


“The  Army  Shows  Them” 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  USARMS,  the  "Pentomic  Army — STRAC”  exhibit  was  ob- 
tained for  the  dedication  of  the  William  H.  Seward  U.  S.  Army  Reserve  Training  Center.  Close  rela- 
tions between  the  Reserves  and  the  Regular  Army  were  further  cemented  during  this  dedication. 
Among  the  dignitaries  present  were  Senator  E.  L.  Bartleff,  Alaska;  Maj  General  Raymond  W.  Curtis, 
commanding  general,  2d  U.  S.  Army  Corps;  and  Maj  General  James  C.  Mott,  commanding  general, 
98th  Division.  Discussing  one  of  the  exhibits  from  the  Army  Exhibit  Unit,  Cameron  Station,  are  (left 
to  right)  Lt  Jean  P.  Dee,  PIO,  Syracuse  USARMS;  SFC  Joseph  Thomas,  Cameron  Station;  Maj  General 
Raymond  W.  Curtis,  commanding  general,  2d  U.  S.  Army  Corps;  and  Lt  Col  William  W.  Quimby,  com- 
manding officer,  USA  Reserves,  Syracuse  area. 


The  March  issue  of  Army  Information 
Digest  has  a very  informative  article  titled 
“The  Army  Shows  Them”  by  Lt  Col  Mary 
C.  Fullbright.  Mobilization  Designee  to 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  U.  S.  Women's 
Army  Corps. 

This  article  describes  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  College  Junior  Orientation  Course, 
explaining  how  college  women  interested 
in  becoming  officers  in  the  WAC  may  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  Army.  The 
article  discusses  the  program  in  detail.  The 
plan  serves  a double-barreled  purpose.  It 
enables  the  potential  officer  to  learn  at 
first  hand  how  her  training  and  capabilities 
can  be  utilized  in  a great  variety  of  military 
assignments.  It  also  gives  the  Army  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  poten- 
tial new  officers  prior  to  tendering  them 
commissions. 


Lost  your  card  for  RECRUITING  Journal 
mailing  list?  Send  us  a postal  card 
or  letter  instead  — but  hurry! 


If  you  cant  interest  your  prospect  in  a 
Regular  Army  enlistment,  explain  the 
6-month  program  of  USAR  to  him.  There 
are  many  spaces  available  at  the  present 
time. 
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A Three -Year  Investment  in  Manhood 


The  red  triangle  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  been  constructed 
from  three  so-called  fundamental  concepts 
— mind,  body,  spirit.  The  full  development 
of  these  three  sides  of  man  should,  accord- 
ing to  our  standards,  endow  the  individual 
with  that  enveloping  attribute  which  we 
call  manhood,  or,  in  other  words,  char- 
acter. 

Any  definition  of  manhood  which  we 
might  be  able  to  give  offhand,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  academic  and  savor  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  dictionary.  Yet,  in  a 
general  way,  we  all  hold  more  or  less  defi- 
nite ideas  of  its  meaning;  we  know  that 
when  one  is  accredited  with  having  reached 
the  full  stature  of  manhood  in  its  broadest 
sense,  one  is  thought  of  as  being  fully 
developed  from  every  standpoint — physi- 
cally. mentally,  and  morally  or  spiritually. 

That  a well-rounded  manhood— or  char- 
acter if  you  prefer  it — is  an  attribute  which 
all  men  desire,  is  a point  which  admits  of 
no  debate;  it  is  a universally  acknowl- 
edged fact.  Its  development  should  be  a 
constantly  seen  goal.  The  desire  admitted 
ipso  facto,  the  main  question  revolves 
around  the  method  of  development.  As 
with  everything  else,  circumstances  can  be 
arranged  which  will  help. 

In  connection  with  method,  it  is  here 
and  now  offered  as  a demonstrable  propo- 
sition that  a three-year  enlistment  in  the 
Army  is  one  of  the  best  sets  of  circum- 
stances that  can  be  arranged  to  aid  a 
young  man  in  developing  within  himself 
the  quality  of  manhood  or  character. 

Consider  first  the  body,  the  physical 
element,  which  is  most  generally  asso- 
ciated with  military  training.  The  soldier 
is  required  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  follow  a regime  of  training  which 
is  peculiarly  designed  to  build  up  his  body 
and  co-ordinate  its  movements;  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  is  encouraged,  through 
organized  athletics — -which  are  not  com- 
pulsory— to  pursue  the  same  policy  for 
pleasure. 

Consider  next  the  mental  training  of 
the  soldier.  In  this  field  there  is  no  end 
to  the  opportunities  offered,  but  the  young 
man  who  views  service  in  the  Army  as  an 
escape  from  the  demands  of  school  life 
had  better  think  twice  before  packing  his 
suitcase. 

The  soldier  continually  finds  himself  re- 
quired to  learn.  The  classroom,  self-study, 
on-the-job  training — all  play  a large  role 
in  -producing  an  effective  soldier.  And  the 
soldier-student  is  not  permitted  to  “just 
get  by”  or  to  pass  on  condition.  If  a 


soldier-student  does  not  progress  in  learn- 
ing, in  acquiring  added  skill,  he  doesn’t 
progress  in  the  Army. 

The  soldier  must  be  alert  mentally  to 
perform  the  duty  required  of  him;  no 
mental  sloth  can  successfully  go  through, 
in  conjunction  with  his  fellows  in  ranks, 
the  devious  evolutions  of  basic  training; 
the  training  for  his  military  occupational 
specialty;  or  the  schooling,  or  on-the-job 
training  that  is  a must  in  the  Army  today. 

In  order  to  develop  any  of  these  pro- 
grams for  training  the  mind,  from  recruit 
to  finished  soldier,  exercises  are  given 
which  have  been  designed  by  experts  for 
the  purpose;  the  trained  soldier  is  required 
to  keep  up  the  same  training.  Then,  in  order 
that  knowledge  may  be  added  to  a mental 
equipment  that  is  trained  to  work  smoothly 
and  grasp  a situation  quickly,  every  post 
has  many  training  facilities  in  which  sol- 
diers are  instructed,  under  competent 
teachers,  in  subjects  ranging  from  bread- 
making to  higher  mathematics  to  atomic 
warfare.  Practically  every  soldier  is  re- 
quired to  attend  a school  or  on-the-job 
training,  where  he  generally  may  pursue 
the  study  of  his  choice.  Beyond  that,  he  is 
encouraged  to  pursue  private  studies  in 
his  leisure  hours. 


For  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldier, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  maintains  a 
Corps  of  Chaplains.  The  members  of  this 
corps  are  all  ordained  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  embracing  every  orthodox  denomi- 
nation of  the  nation.  Without  exception, 
they  are  highly  educated  men  who  have 
spent  years  of  training  for  and  in  their 
profession.  They  are  acute  psychologists 
and  have  a broad  understanding  of  the 
young  men  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact in  the  Army.  Their  mission  is  to  fur- 
nish the  soldier  with  spiritual  guidance. 
Being  devout  churchmen  and  possessed  of 
a missionary  zeal  which  universally  marks 
the  cloth,  they  are  constant  and  steadfast 
in  their  desire  at  all  times  to  fulfill  their 
official  mission.  And  the  soldier  will  always 
find  his  chaplain  ready  to  help  him  solve 
his  spiritual  problems. 

We  are  justified  in  concluding  tliat  when 
a man  becomes  a member  of  the  Army,  he 
finds  already  provided  for  him  the  cir- 
cumstances which  will  aid  him  in  develop- 
ing manhood,  character,  from  every  angle. 
If  he  does  not  use  the  facilities,  if  he  does 
not  improve  his  opportunities,  he  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself.  Certainly  the 
opportunity  is  there,  and  to  the  serious 
young  man,  a three-year  enlistment  in  the 
Army  is  nothing  short  of  a three-year  in- 
vestment in  manhood. 


Hard-Working,  Prize-Winning  Parade-Goer 


One  of  the  busiest  floats  in  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  USARMS  area  features  the  Nike-Ajax  missile.  It 
has  appeared  in  parades  in  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Salinas  and  Sacramento.  The  float  was  built 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service  in  conjunction  with  Sharpe  General  Depot  and  has  won  prizes 
in  75  percent  of  the  events  in  which  it  has  been  entered.  Standing  on  the  float  is  SFC  James  T. 

Sterling,  recruiter  at  the  Stockton,  Calif.,  Recruiting  Station. 
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Tomorrow’s  Army 
WUl  Look  Like 


A glimpse  of  some  of  the  fantastic  new  weapons  and  techniques 
that  have  brought  the  science  of  ground  warfare  as  far  beyond 
World  W ar  II  as  that  war  was  from  the  American  Revolution. 


By  John  G.  Hubbell 


(This  magazine  is  indebted  to  The  Reader  s Digest  for  permission  to  reprint  this  article,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  October  1959  issue. 

Copyright  1959  by  The  Reader’s  Digest  Association,  Inc.  Reprinted  with  permission.) 


The  two  GI’s  hid  in  a grove  of  trees  at  the  edge  of  a clearing 
deep  in  enemy  territory.  Hours  earlier,  they  had  destroyed  a 
particularly  troublesome  missile-launching  site.  Now  they  were 
anxious  to  reach  their  own  territory,  but  certain  they  could  never 
make  it  on  foot,  for  fast-moving  enemy  patrols  were  hunting 
them. 

One  man  stood  watch;  the  other  spoke  softly  into  a walkie- 
talkie-type  transmitter.  Soon  a big  cargo-carrying  airplane  hurst 
low  over  the  clearing  and  paradropped  a cylindrical  canister 
about  the  size  of  two  oil  drums.  Rushing  to  it,  the  GI’s  pulled  out 
a piece  of  floppy,  rubbery  material  and  quickly  spread  it  on 
the  ground. 

The  hose  from  a compressed-air  pump  was  fitted  to  a valve. 
In  seconds,  a full-blown  airplane  stood  nearly  ready  for  take-off! 
All  that  remained  was  to  lock  the  light,  42-horsepower  engine  in 
place  atop  the  center  of  the  wing.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
two  GI’s  were  airborne  and  headed  for  home. 

That  incident  is  from  a war  that  hasn't  happened  yet.  But  the 
Inflatoplane  has  happened.  Developed  by  the  Goodyear  Aircraft 
Corp.,  it  is  made  of  tough,  lightweight  Dacron  and  nylon.  It 
weighs  205  pounds,  has  a 22-foot  wingspan  and  needs  only  100 
yards  for  take-off.  Its  top  speed  is  72  miles  an  hour,  and  it  can 
cruise  at  60  for  six  and  a half  hours. 

The  Inflatoplane  represents  the  kind  of  thinking  being  done 
by  industrial  and  Army  scientists  whose  mission  is  to  provide  our 
ground  forces  with  the  means  to  win  a war  of  any  size  or  type — 
nuclear  or  conventional — anywhere  in  the  world. 

“Our  potential  enemies  have  us  vastly  outmanned,”  a high- 
ranking  CDEC  (Combat  Development  Experimentation  Center) 
officer  said  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  recently.  “If  we  ever  have  to  face 
them  in  a slug-it-out  showdown,  we  had  better  have  plenty  of 
firepower;  and  we  had  better  know  how  to  conserve  our  man- 
power and  keep  it  supplied  and  moving,  fast,  far  and  constantly.” 

Hence  the  Army,  which  must  contribute  the  only  really  ultimate 
weapon — the  men  who  seize  and  control  the  ground — is  working 
at  crash  speed  to  ensure  that  the  ground  forces  which  fight  to- 
morrow’s war  will  be  the  most  lethal  and  best-protected  ever 
developed.  To  appreciate  just  how  radical  a departure  this  new 
Army  will  be,  look  at  the  fantastic  things  being  done  in  the  key 
tactical  fields. 

Firepower : Recently  the  Army  adopted  a new  rifle  and  a new 
machine  gun.  Using  them,  two  men  will  generate  more  firepower 
than  about  ten  men  using  seven  older  weapons.  The  rifle — the 
M-14 — will  replace  the  old  M-l,  the  M-2  carbine  and  the  sub- 
machine gun.  It  is  a pound  lighter  than  the  M-l  and  carries  a 
20-round  clip  of  ammunition.  The  new  M-60  machine  gun  weighs 
only  23  pounds,  yet  takes  over  all  the  jobs  of  two  30-pound 
light  machine  guns  and  a 40-pound  heavy  machine  gun.  It  can 
be  fired  from  tripods,  bipods,  shoulder  or  hip.  These  weapons 
will  use  the  standard  NATO  ammunition. 

New  weapons,  already  in  existence,  will  make  it  unnecessary 


for  the  foot-soldier  to  crawl  within  point-blank  range  of  enemy 
tanks  or  machine-gun  nests  in  order  to  deliver  a killing  shot.  He 
will  have  a new  grenade  which  can  be  launched  from  a rifle  and 
is  powerful  enough  to  destroy  virtually  any  target  within  120 
yards.  There  is  also  a new  3.5-inch  rocket  launcher,  weighing 
only  15  pounds,  which  fires  a rocket  that  will  pierce  any  armored 
vehicle  or  pillbox.  And  there  is  a 106-mm.  recoilless  rifle  which 
can  destroy  almost  anything  within  a mile.  It  weighs  less  than 
500  pounds,  can  be  mounted  on  a jeep  and  fired  rapidly  by  two 
infantrymen. 

Of  great  potential  use  against  low-flying  planes  is  the  Army’s 
new  Red-Eye.  Designed  to  be  L-ed  by  one  foot-soldier,  the  weapon 
is  only  four  feet  long,  weighs  only  20  pounds.  It  fires  a guided 
missile  with  an  infra-red  “heat-seeker”  in  its  nose  that  will  carry 
it  to  any  strafing  or  bombing  plane  that  gets  within  its  range. 

In  another  war  the  enemy  mortar,  which  together  with  artillery 
fire,  accounted  for  more  than  90  percent  of  U.  S.  casualties  in 
World  War  II.  will  not  do  so  well.  For  the  Army  has  developed 
an  antimortar  mortar.  It  has  a radar  system  which  will  find  mor- 
tar shells  in  flight,  instantly  compute  the  enemy  position  and  fire 
upon  it. 

Artillery  firepower  is  already  enormous.  One  middling-size 
atomic  missile  shot  could  destroy  an  entire  division,  or  lay  as 
much  damage  on  an  airstrip,  railhead,  equipment  concentration 
or  missile-launching  stand  as  22,000  105-mm.  shells.  The  Strategic 
Army  Corps  (STRAC),  a “fire  brigade”  of  at  least  three  divisions 
designed  to  cope  quickly  with  limited  wars  anywhere,  has  in  its 
arsenal  the  Corporal  missile  and  the  Honest  John  rocket.  The 
six-ton.  45-foot-long  Corporal  needs  a special,  large  launching 
transport,  and  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  Sergeant,  which 
is  more  mobile  and  can  do  the  same  job:  obliterate  important 
targets  within  75  miles.  The  Honest  John,  three  tons  and  27  feet 
long,  is  highly  mobile  and  simple  to  operate,  and  can  do  as  much 
damage  as  several  hundred  artillery  shells  on  any  target  within 
about  14  miles. 

Little  John,  Honest  John’s  smaller  brother,  will  give  the  air- 
borne foot-soldier  an  atomic  capability  and  has  already  been 
issued  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Only  12  feet  long  and  one 
foot  in  diameter,  it  can  destroy  targets  which  previously  took 
hours  of  bombardment  by  conventional  artillery. 

Mobility:  A flying  jeep  and  a one-man  flying  platform — no 
more  difficult  to  operate  than  a motorcycle — have  already  been 
built.  Being  studied  is  a saucer-shaped,  magic-carpet-like  device 
which  will  lift  the  GI  a few  feet  off  the  ground  and  carry  him 
toward  his  objective  at  50  to  70  miles  an  hour.  A jump  belt — 
a belt  with  five  small  canisters  of  solid  fuel  and  a jet  exhaust 
over  each  hip — has  been  successfully  tested.  It  will  vault  a man 
to  the  top  of  a two-story  building,  enable  him  to  leap  50-foot  ob- 
stacles or  “walk”  cross-country  at  35  miles  an  hour. 

A troop-carrier  airplane  is  being  developed  which  can  take 
off  and  land  vertically  in  small  clearings,  like  a helicopter.  Such 
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aircraft  can  either  land  troops  behind  the  enemy  or  drop  them 
from  low  altitude.  (Tomorrow’s  troops  will  have  parachutes  which 
enable  them  to  jump  safely  from  as  low  as  50  feet.) 

Tanks  and  personnel-  and  weapons-carriers  will  be  made  of 
lightweight  aluminum.  They  will  be  air-transportable,  fast  and 
highly  maneuverable  on  the  ground  and  capable  of  “swimming” 
rivers.  Their  engines  will  run  on  any  fuel  available — gasoline, 
diesel  oil,  even  stove  gas. 

Logistics:  How  will  a nuclear-age  Army,  constantly  moving 
vast  distances,  be  supplied?  By  1962  the  Army  will  have  estab- 
lished a widely  scattered  complex  of  depots  both  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  our  overseas  defense  areas.  Each  depot 
will  be  stocked  with  a cross  section  of  the  supplies  needed  by 
combat  units.  The  supplies  will  be  delivered  to  the  troops  by 
air-drop;  by  cargo-carrying  guided  missiles  like  the  Lobber,  now 
in  development;  or  by  trainlike,  nuclear-powered,  cross-country 
cargo  carriers,  currently  under  study. 

Fuel  for  a mechanized  army  will  be  stored  in  huge,  easily  mov- 
able rubber  bags  of  such  tremendous  capacity  that  they  can  re- 
supply major  segments  df  an  armored  division.  The  fuel  will  be 
delivered  through  an  assault  pipeline,  and  easy-to-handle  collap- 
sible hose  which  can  be  laid  at  20  miles  an  hour  over  any  terrain 
by  a ground  vehicle  or  helicopter. 

Communications:  How  will  troops  fighting  a widely  dispersed 
war  be  instantly  advised  of  changing  tactical  situations  and  com- 
mand decisions?  The  answer  may  be  in  long-range,  transistorized 
electronic  devices  like  one  that  CDEC  troops  are  now  testing  on 
the  Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation  in  California:  a radio 
set  no  bigger  than  two  packs  of  cigarettes  and  weighing  only  one 
pound.  It  fits  inside  a helment  with  a flexible  antenna;  the  power 
supply  and  a microphone  are  in  a small  cylinder  on  the  GI’s  belt. 

Combat  Surveillance : How  will  the  GI  find  the  enemy  at  long 
range?  At  night?  In  heavy  weather? 

The  Army  already  has  a “Silent  Sentry”  radar,  small  enough  to 
fit  on  a two-wheel  trailer,  which  can  spot  a walking  man  several 
miles  distant. 

Not  long  ago  I saw  CDEC  troops  fighting  a mock  battle  at 
Hunter-Liggett  wearing  infrared  binoculars  attached  to  their 
helmets  and  using  weapons  equipped  with  telescopic  infrared 
sights.  The  binoculars  provide  the  soldier  with  a clear  view  on 
the  darkest  night.  The  new  sights  may  also  be  equipped  with  in- 
frared detectors  so  that  if  enemy  infrared  finds  the  GI,  a warning 
buzzes  in  a tiny  ear  plug. 

A new,  snap-on  “Multilite”  sight,  powered  by  available  natural 


light,  will  cut  a path  of  vision  through  haze,  rain,  snow,  even 
fog,  and  give  the  GI  a clear  alignment  on  any  target  within  1200 
feet. 

An  Intrusion  Detector,  resembling  a compact  television  camera, 
will  throw  - down  a long,  invisible,  infrared  line  in  front  of 
secure  areas  and  will  instantly  sense  the  heat  waves  emanating 
from  enemy  bodies,  weapons  or  vehicles.  Truck  mounted  Intrusion 
Detectors  could  search  an  immediate  infantry  combat  area  in  less 
than  four  minutes. 

Security:  Against  an  enemy  who  uses  nuclear  shots  with  radio- 
active aftermaths,  poison  gases  or  bacteriological  agents,  tomor- 
row’s GI  will  have  a variety  of  protective  devices.  He  may  find 
himself  completely  wrapped  in  an  air-conditioned,  rubberized 
suit  with  its  own  oxygen  supply.  He  will  carry  an  airtight  gas 
mask  made  of  soft,  lightweight  rubber.  It  needs  no  hose,  no 
bulky  canister  of  oxygen,  and  the  GI  can  speak  clearly  through 
filters. 

He  will  have  thermal  protectors — strong,  heat-resistant,  cur- 
tain-like devices  to  protect  exposed  parts  of  the  body  from  the 
heat  of  nuclear  blasts.  He  will  wear  armored  vests  and  groin  pro- 
tectors not  much  heavier  than  a suit  of  ordinary  underwear,  yet 
strong  enough  to  fend  off  low-velocity  shrapnel  hits.  When  he 
needs  a hole  to  crawl  into  in  a hurry,  a small,  collapsible  tripod 
will  fire  a rocket  into  the  ground,  blow  a foxhole  three  feet  deep 
and  three  and  a half  feet  in  diameter. 

Infantry  units  will  carry  small  electronic  devices  which  can 
jam  and  confuse  the  guidance  systems  of  enemy  missiles  and  set 
off  enemy  shells  prematurely. 

The  science  of  ground  warfare  has  come  as  far  from  World 
War  II  as  that  war  was  from  the  American  Revolution.  The  one 
constant  factor  is  manpower.  Where  do  we  find  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  can  use  all  this  gadgetry  properly  and 
efficiently  enough  to  win  battles  and  wars?  If  tomorrow’s  average 
GI  is  to  survive  and  conquer,  won’t  be  have  to  be  more  intelligent, 
imaginative  and  tightly  disciplined  than  any  other  man  who  has 
ever  taken  up  arms? 

The  answer  is  that  he  most  certainly  must  be  the  best  foot- 
soldier  who  ever  lived.  And  the  Army  expects  to  find  him  where 
it  has  always  found  its  fighting  men,  and  train  him  as  it  has 
always  trained  them — to  win. 

Footnote:  Since  the  publication  of  this  article  in  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
the  Army  has  discontinued  interest  in  the  “Inflatoplane”  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  the  article.  The  Navy  still  shows  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  plane  and  when  fully  developed,  it  could  still  be 
used  by  the  Army  as  outlined  in  the  article. 


A STREAMLINED  MODEL  of  the  U.  S.  Navy's  "Inflatoplane,”  an  inflatable  rubber  aircraft  manufactured  by  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation  for  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  craft  features  an  inclosed  cockpit,  one-piece  wing  and  simplified  controls.  The  new  " Inflatoplane’s"  wing,  tail  as- 
sembly and  cockpit  are  made  of  Airmat  (two  walls  of  rubberized  fabric  connected  by  nylon  threads).  An  air  hose  or  household  vacuum  cleaner  can 
be  used  to  pump  up  the  plane.  The  craft  is  made  rigid  with  less  air  pressure  than  is  required  to  inflate  a tire  on  the  family  car.  It  is  powered  by  a 
44  horsepower  Nelson  engine.  (This  photograph  is  not  the  one  shown  in  the  original  Reader's  Digest  article.) 
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All  the  Signs  Point  to  Army 


Excellent  support  in  free  outdoor  advertising  is  donated  to  the  U.  S.  Army 
Recruiting  Service  by  the  Green  River  Poster  Service.  SFC  Robert  L.  Sloan, 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  recruiter  stands  with  Mr.  Martel  Wightman,  president  of 
the  Green  River  Poster  Service  who  was  appointed  an  Honorary  Recruiter 
for  this  generous  support. 


Free  outdoor  advertisement  is  admired  by  MSgt  James  M.  Hopkins',  U.  S. 
Army  recruiter  stationed  in  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  MSgt  Thomas  Walker,  area 
supervisor  for  Western  Kentucky. 


Located  on  Route  5,  principal  traffic  artery  through  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  this  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service  display,  “Woman  of  the  Year,”  extolling  the 

drive-in  theater  billboard  is  admired  by  Sgt  Jack  Adkins,  Syracuse  RS.  This  advantages  of  enlistment  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  was  on  prominent 

Army  reminder  is  seen  daily  by  an  average  of  35,000  people.  view  in  the  window  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Army  Nurse  Corps  Active  in  First  U.  S.  Army 


Two  nurse  trainees  ot  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  State  Hospital,  Rose  Marie  Black 
(left)  and  Catherine  Belle  Perrino  become  first  of  Middletown-Pough- 
keepsie  area  to  enroll  in  Army  Student  Nurse  Program.  It  Col  James  L. 
Mayes,  Poughkeepsie  area  Senior  Advisor  for  Army  Reserve,  discusses  the 
program  as  the  Hq  First  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps  counselor,  Maj  Sarah  W. 
Bunn,  stands  by.  The  nurse  trainees  will  be  commissioned  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  as  2d  Lieutenants  when  they  achieve  Registered  Nurse  status. 
(Photo  by  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  New  Yorker.) 


Registered  male  nurse  Thomas  M.  Skonieczny  (center)  is  congratulated 
by  Capt  Enid  V.  McKinney  (left)  of  First  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Section,  after 
he  was  sworn  into  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  as  a 2d  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army 
Reserve,  by  Col  Howard  W.  Doan  (right).  First  U.  S.  Army  surgeon.  The 
new  Army  male  nurse  will  report  for  his  first  permanent  assignment  to 
Womack  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  following  his  participation  in 
an  8-week  Army  Medical  Service  orientation  course  at  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
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Think  It  Over 

Where  is  your  most  fruitful  field  for 
recruiting?  Among  the  high  school  seniors 
and  graduates  of  course.  But  have  you  in- 
cluded the  technical  and  vocational  high 
schools  in  your  plans  and  visits  this  year? 

Technical  school  graduates  and  aviation 
school  graduates  are  anxious  to  utilize  the 
training  they  have  received  and  further 
qualify  themselves  by  actual  experience. 

Army  training  has  its  advantages  in 
this,  for  there  are  few  civilian  institutions 
or  industries  that  can  provide  professional 
training  that  could  lead  to  either  a military 
or  civilian  career. 


Young  men  and  women  today  realize 
they  must  specialize  and  acquire  useful 
skills  in  order  to  compete  in  tomorrow’s 
world.  Many  plan  to  enter  industry  upon 
completion  of  high  school  without  attend 
ing  college  or  obtaining  further  education. 
These  are  frequently  the  students  who 
have  chosen  industrial  high  schools.  Other 
students  attending  technical  high  schools 
plan  to  go  to  college,  but  many  of  these 
graduates  will  not  make  it — some  because 
they  can’t  meet  the  requirements  and 
others  because  of  unforeseen  difficulties. 
These  technically-minded  young  people 
are  excellent  prospects  for  the  Army,  and 


the  Army,  in  turn,  offers  them  outstanding 
opportunities  to  continue  their  specialized 
training  in  its  fine  specialist  schools. 

Army  recruiters,  in  their  role  as  career 
counselors,  can  play  a major  part  in  pro- 
viding a positive  attitude  to  and  under- 
standing of  the  opportunities  for  continu- 
ing technical  training  in  the  Army.  Mean- 
while, close  rapport  with  educators  and 
guidance  counselors  in  the  technical  and 
vocational  schools  is  of  vital  importance 
to  gaining  entry  to  the  students. 

So  look  around  your  territory  and  spot 
any  good  technical  and  vocational  schools 
— and  pay  them  a visit! 


Boston  US  ARMS  Finishes  First  For  1959 


Boston  USARMS  was  tops  in  First  U.  S.  Army  enlistments  for  1959.  Col 
Robert  L.  Webb  (left),  chief,  First  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  District,  presents 
plaque  to  Moj  Filmore  W.  McAbee,  commanding  officer,  Boston  USARMS, 
for  topping  all  recruiting  main  stations  throughout  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  in  regular  Army  enlistments  for  1959.  Major  Mc- 
Abee's  recruiters  cover  Eastern  Massachusetts. 


Army  recruiters  from  Eastern  Massachusetts  who  were  tops  in  First  U.  S. 
Army  in  recruiting  for  1959  gather  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  annual  meeting. 
Left  to  right  (1st  row)  are  SFC  Louis  H.  Nadreau,  Lawrence;  MSgt  Allan 
Procter,  sales  supervisor;  SFC  Joseph  S.  Rogers,  Somerville;  SFC  Donald  F. 
Reynolds,  Waltham;  SFC  James  E.  Pratt,  Haverhill;  SFC  Bernard  K.  Wyman, 
Malden;  MSgt  Robert  T.  Goodrow,  Salem;  and  MSgt  Albert  E.  Gilman,  Jr., 
sales  supervisor.  Left  to  right  (2d  row)  are  SFC  George  Haddad,  Salem; 
MSgt  George  Matta,  Quincy;  MSgt  Theodore  Chronopolis,  Lynn;  MSgt 
William  J.  Donahue,  Lowell;  Capt  Joseph  J.  Eldracher,  operations  officer, 
Boston  USARMS;  MSgt  Elden  C.  Natho,  Brockton;  and  SFC  John  P.  Bate- 
son, Medford. 


Army  Gets  Plugs  on 


Both  Radio  and  TV 


At  .the  turntable  is  SFC  Chester  C.  McNeese,  Jr.,  recruiter,  Vernon,  Tex. 
The  sergeant  conducts  his  own  Army  show  each  Saturday  night  through 
courtesy  of  KVWC,  Vernon.  In  addition  to  broadcasting  musical  selections, 
he  airs  current  enlistment  options  and  Army  recruiting  plugs. 


Johnny  Carson,  prominent  TV  host  of  “Who  Do  You  Trust,"  welcomes  MSgt 
Maurice  Picard,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Army  recruiter,  as  participant.  Flaunting 
eight  hash  marks  and  an  impressive  array  of  decorations,  Sergeant  Picard 
lauded  the  career  opportunities  available  to  young  men  and  women  in  the 

U.  S.  Army. 
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BIG  PICTURE  Has  Big  Month  of  Premieres 


February  was  the  month  of  “premieres” 
for  THE  BIG  PICTURE  weekly  television 
series. 

In  Danville,  Virginia,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officials,  together  with  heads  of 
service  organizations  held  a premiere  of 
“Operation  Danville”  at  the  Capital  The- 
atre followed  by  a banquet-party.  “Opera- 
tion Danville”  on  the  screen  becomes  a 
timely  journalistic  study  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  an  American  community  overrun 
by  enemy  forces  and  later  liberated  by 
friendly  troops  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion who  parachuted  into  the  area,  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  and  won  after  a pitched 
battle. 

As  Army  host  MSgt  Stuart  Queen  ex- 
plains in  his  introduction  to  this  BIG 
PICTURE  episode,  “The  operation  was 
the  climax  of  a large-scale  field  problem 
known  as  EXERCISE  DRAGON  HEAD 
in  which  more  than  11.000  STRAC  soldiers 
tested  their  brains  and  their  fighting  skills 
against  an  aggressor  force.” 

In  its  boldness  and  interest,  “Operation 
Danville”  depicts  the  tremendous  coopera- 
tion offered  by  a community  in  Virginia  to 
the  United  States  Army  at  a time  when  the 
possibility  of  limited  warfare  is  a continual 
threat  to  the  uneasy  peace  under  which  we 
live. 

The  narration  covering  the  early  footage 
of  the  picture  displays  admirable  objec- 
tivity and  refers  to  “the  look  of  Danville, 
Virginia,  as  the  look  of  America.  ...  It  is 
a look  toward  enduring  prosperity  and  con- 
tinuing peace.” 

In  sum,  “Operation  Danville”  will  leave 
an  impression  on  the  viewer  that  it  doesn’t 
seem  like  Danville,  Virginia,  but  instead, 
another  place  in  another  part  of  the  world. 
It  could  be  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after,  but 
it  does  prove  that  the  Army  can  handle 
limited  war  anyplace,  anytime.  Through 
the  use  of  “live”  sound  track  for  various 
sequences,  a sense  of  reality  has  been 
added  to  this  documentary.  The  back- 
ground music  has  been  skillfully  handled 
by  the  Army  Pictorial  Center  and  strength- 
ens the  pictorial  composition. 

February  also  marked  the  regional 
premiere  of  “Washington  Soldier”  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  the  Nation’s  Cap- 
ital. It  will  have  an  additional  theatrical 


showing  at  Fort  Myer  for  many  of  the 
soldier  participants  in  the  original  filming. 

The  third  episode  to  attract  attention 
with  its  premiere  is  “The  Joe  Mann  Story,” 
which  made  its  debut  on  the  big  screen 
of  the  Joe  Mann  Theatre,  Fort  Campbell, 
Kentucky.  On  hand  for  this  special  show- 
ing was  PFC  Joe  Mann’s  former  company 
commander,  Lt  Col  Robert  E.  Jones,  pres- 
ently stationed  at  Fort  Campbell.  Copies  of 
the  original  painting  of  Mann  have  been 
made  in  color  and  one  was  presented  to 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  to  be  hung 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre. 

* * * 

Turning  to  up-coming  productions  for 
THE  BIG  PICTURE  series,  Mr.  Stanley 
Field,  acting  chief  of  the  newly-formed 
Tele-radio  Unit  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Information  reported  that  the  following 
had  been  activated  and  would  be  readied 
for  release  in  the  weeks  to  come,  before 
the  summer  hiatus  begins: 

“The  First  Army  Story” 

A historical  account  of  First  Army 
from  World  War  I to  the  present. 

“The  General  Patton  Story” 

A film  biography  dedicated  to  the  life 
of  one  of  America’s  most  colorful 
military  figures. 

“Pay-Off  in  the  Pacific” 

A summary  action  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II  for  island-hopping  GI’s. 

“Seventh  Army  Story” 

A historical  record  of  the  Seventh 
Army  from  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France  to  its  present  mission  in  West 
Germany. 

“History  of  the  Stars  & Stripes” 

A film  record  of  this  newspaper  from 
Civil  War  days  to  the  present. 

“Battle  of  North  Africa” 

A complete  record  of  the  Allied  Forces 
that  finally  chased  the  German  Africa 
Corps  back  to  the  mainland  of  Eu- 
rope. 

“History  and  The  Army” 

A study  of  military  history  and  how 
it  influenced  strategy  used  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea. 

“The  Army — A Deterrent  to  Aggression" 
The  role  of  the  Modern  Army  in 
world-wide  activities. 


THE  JOE  E.  MANN  MONUMENT  erected  by  the  Municipality  of  Best,  Netherlands,  in  recognition  of  the  great  deed  of  self-sacrifice  performed  by  PFC 
Joe  E.  Mann,  502nd  Parachute  Infantry,  101st  Airborne  Division,  at  Best,  Netherlands,  during  World  War  II.  The  Pelican,  symbolic  of  self-sacrifice  in 
Christian  art,  is  the  central  motif  of  the  monument.  At  approximately  five  feet  above  the  base  of  the  monument  are  four  scenes  depicting  actions  asso- 
ciated with  the  brave  deed  performed  by  Joe  E.  Mann.  The  24-foot  concrete  monument  was  sculptured  by  A.  Bernstsen  of  Nijmegen,  Netherlands.  It 
was  officially  dedicated  with  its  unveiling  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Mann,  parents  of  the  late  Medal  of  Honor  Recipient. 
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Point  of  View 

By  SFC  Charles  J.  Sullivan 

As  Army  Career  Counselors,  we  natu- 
rally spend  much  time  listening  to,  and 
discussing,  the  pro’s  and  con's  of  Army 
life  versus  civilian  life. 

In  this  and  future  articles  under  “Point 
of  View”  I will  discuss  some  of  these 
arguments  as  I see  them,  in  the  interest 
of  showing  that  “it  is  all  in  the  way  you 
look  at  it.” 

One  fairly  common  complaint  of  the 
younger  men  I have  interviewed  is  that 
the  Army  offers  less  personal  freedom  than 
civilian  life.  Yet  I have  talked  with  older 
men  who  feel  just  the  opposite.  Since  there 
are  various  kinds  of  freedom,  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  the  same,  let's 
define  it  basically  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. To  condense  Webster’s  lengthy 
definition  as  much  as  possible,  we  can 
say  simply  that  freedom  is  the  absence 
of  restraint.  If  you  buy  that,  then  let's 
take  the  negative  approach  and  consider 
some  restraining  elements  of  both  civil- 
ian and  military  life. 

Some  first-termers  claim  that  one  free- 
dom advantage  of  civilian  life  over  the 
Army  is  that  a civilian  can  always  tell 
the  boss  off  and/or  quit  his  job  without 
fear  of  breaking  a law.  To  an  extent  this 
is  certainly  true.  But,  let’s  face  it,  it 


MARCH  WILL  BLOW  IN  with  more  than 
8000  enlisted  Army  promotions  with  the 
lion’s  share  in  the  E-4  grade.  A total  of 
5056  will  make  E-4;  1846  will  be  upped 
to  E-5;  274  to  E-6;  235  to  E-7;  a whopping 
535  will  reach  E-8;  and  199  will  he  pro- 
moted to  the  top  enlisted  grade.  “Freezes” 
are  still  on  many  MOSs  with  no  promotion 
to  E-7  in  32  specialties;  36  out  for  E-6; 
and  no  boost  to  E-5  in  36  skills. 


Will  You  Still  Be  On  Our  Mailing 
List  For  Next  Month’s  Issue? 


with 

Sullivan 


would  he  foolhardy  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age civilian  is  “free”  to  do  so  when  he 
pleases,  for  there  are  numerous  restrain- 
ing factors  in  the  laws  of  nature  to  con- 
tend with,  such  as  the  desire  to  eat  regu- 
larly, make  payments  on  the  house,  car, 
furniture,  keep  shoes  on  the  kiddies,  and 
most  of  all.  to  insure  one’s  earning  power 
by  preserving  a good  business  reputation 
and  job  seniority.  Finding  a new  job 
might  he  easy  but  this  much  is  certain: 
good  jobs  usually  require  seniority  and 
are  definitely  not  available  to  “job-hop- 
pers. 

In  the  soldier’s  case  it  is  true  that  lie 
cannot  quit  until  the  end  of  his  hitch, 
but  he  does  have  what  I feel  are  infinitely 
more  profitable  alternatives  than  sacrific- 
ing invested  time.  For  example,  in  the 
event  of  injustices  or  unreconcilable  dif- 
ferences between  a soldier  and  his  super- 
visor, he  has  the  right  to  solicit  the  im- 
partial mediation  of  the  next  higher  in 
authority,  right  up  the  chain  of  command. 
If  this  fails  to  satisfy  the  grievance  then 
he  can  turn  to  specialized  agencies  such 
as  the  Inspector  General  or  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  etc. 

As  far  as  justice  is  concerned  (an  in- 
trinsic part  of  true  freedom)  any  soldier’s 
case  which  may  warrant  it,  is  guaranteed 
consideration  and  judgment  of  not  only 
the  highest  military  authority  but,  if  need 
be,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 


for  it  is  no  less  than  this  supreme  law- 
making body  which  governs  military  jus- 
tice. 

In  the  event  of  just  plain  job  dissatis- 
faction, a soldier  has  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  change  jobs,  location,  or  both,  with- 
out losing  a single  day’s  pay  or  job  senior- 
ity. Of  course,  this  is  not  always  possible 
at  the  precise  moment  it  happens  to  strike 
his  fancy,  yet  it  is  nice  to  know  that  it 
can  be  done  with  much  less  sacrifice,  and 
sometimes  easier,  in  the  Army  than  in 
civilian  life. 

Although  the  laws  of  the  Constitution 
guarantee  all  citizens  certain  rights  and 
protection,  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
administrative  discretion  of  civilian  em- 
ployers regarding  grievances  with  em- 
ployees. Most  civilians  must  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  entirely  possible,  even 
though  rare,  for  him  to  put  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  faithful  service  with  a par- 
ticular concern  and  then  be  dismissed  for 
one  mistake,  or  because  of  a prejudiced 
whim  of  a supervisor.  A soldier  knows  that 
this  can  never  happen  to  him  unless  lie 
breaks  a written  law — in  which  case  he  is 
guaranteed  the  right  of  trial  under  the 
most  democratic  of  systems. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me 
that  from  this  point  of  view,  a civilian’s 
freedom  to  tell  the  boss  off  and/or  quit 
his  job  can  hardly  be  considered  an  advan- 
tage by  comparison  with  the  soldier’s  lot. 


WITH  NO  FUSS,  no  wait,  and  no  red 
tape,  the  Reenlistment  Centralized  Assign- 
ment Plan  (RECAP)  Office  in  Washing- 
ton blazed  a new  reenlistment  trail  to 
make  the  Army  more  attractive  as  a 
career. 

The  following  are  statistics  released  by 
the  RECAP  office  for  the  period  January  1 


through  January  31,  1960: 

School  requests  received  948 

School  requests  approved 473 

Assignment  requests  received  2,782 

Assignment  requests  approved 1,557 


The  above  figures  include  CONUS  tele- 
phone calls  as  well  as  requests  from 
overseas. 


Use  Your  Return  Address 

Misaddressed  envelopes  that  have  been 
sent  to  prospects  for  enlistment  are  being 
returned  to  The  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  return  address  from  the  Army  Recruiter 
was  placed  on  the  envelope. 

See  that  your  own  return  address  is 
placed  on  all  your  envelopes.  This  will 
not  only  assist  the  Post  Office  Department, 
but  will  eliminate  some  work  hours  for 
the  Postal  Branch  of  The  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  at  the  same  time  let  you 
know  that  your  prospect  has  moved  from 
the  address  you  hold. 


March  1960 
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U.  S.  ARMY  RECRUITING 

PUBLICITY  'PROPS' 


ATTENTION:  Recruiters  and  reenlistment  personnel  are  asked 
NOT  to  write  to  The  Recruiting  Publicity  Center,  New  York, 
for  any  sales  aids,  radio  or  television  materials,  or  any 
ether  media  emanating  from  MPPD-TAGO,  but  to  make  all 
requests  through  channels  to  The  Adjutant  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington  25,  D.  C.;  Attn:  AGSN,  in 
letter  form.  MPPO’s  and  RMS  commanders  should  screen 
these  requests  for  unusual  amounts  and  requests  should  be 
consolidated  as  far  as  possible. -MPPD-TAGO  has  been  re- 
ceiving individual  requests  from  the  field  for  advertising 
media  far  in  excess  of  requirements. 

U.  S.  Army  Ads-— -March  1960 

Army  Enlistments 

(Full  Page — Duotone) 

It  Happens  Before  Enlistment 

Scholastic  Magazines — Marcli  16 

(Senior  Scholastic,  Practical  English  & World  Week) 

Science  World — March  16 
Destination  Space — 2nd  Cover 

Get  a Real  Head  Start  In  Work  You  Like 

Hot  Rod 

Street  and  Smith  Yearbooks — 2nd  Cover 

( Baseball ) 

Choose  Your  Army  Travel  Before  Enlistment 

Sports  Review  (Baseball) 

Choose-lt- Yourself  Before  Enlistment 

Electronics  Illustrated — 2nd  Cover 
Was  He  A Student  You  Helped? 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education — 2nd  Cover 

Reenlistment 

(Full  Page — Black  and  White) 

Leadership  Counts  When  There’s  Credit  Due 

Army  Times — March  5 

Leadership  Counts  When  Your  Men  Need  To  Know 

Army  Times — March  19 

(Full  Page — Four  Color) 

Did  You  Know? 

American  Armed  Forces  Features 
(Full  Page — Black  and  White) 

Leadership  Counts  When  You  Set  The  Pattern 

American  Weekend 

Women’s  Army  Corps 

(40" — Black  and  White) 

Her  Uniform 

82  College  Newspapers 

Surgeon  General’s  Office 

(Full  Page — Black  and  White) 


Food  For  Thought 

Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Association 

Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps 

(Full  Page — Black  and  White) 

Graduate  Lawyers!  Tackle  Important  Cases 
Right  From  The  Start! 

Case  and  Comment 

DO  NOT  request  any  of  these  materials  until  after  you  have 
received  your  automatic  distribution  or  they  have  been 
listed  below  as  “Now  Available  For  Requisitioning  From 
MPPD-TAGO.” 

In  Production  For  Automatic  Distribution  Later 

WAC  Enlisted  Direct  Mail  Piece 

WAC  Reenlistment  Booklet 

Reenlistment  Booklet,  “A  Word  To  The  Wives” 

Brief  Cases 

Visual  Recruiter  Insert  Card 
Merchandising  Folder  for  Billboard  Display 
USARADCOM — option  folder  reprint 
Newspaper  mats 

Choose  Before  Enlistment  Car  Card  (Road  bldg,  theme) 

Selected  for  Success  (WAC  Officer  booklet) 

Choose  Before  Enlistment  (Camden  poster  and 
window  card — Welding  theme) 

Reenlistment  Poster  “ReCap” — No.  2 

In  Production  For  Ordering  From  Stock  Later 

RE-UP  Army  Vehicle  Decal 

Special  Forces — option  folder 

Intelligence — option  folder 

U.  S.  Army  Security  Agency — option  folder 

STRAC — option  folder 

Travel — option  folder 

Airborne — option  folder 

Male  Enlisted  Die-Cuts,  70"  Summer  and  Winter  Uniforms 
Male  Enlisted  Die-Cuts,  24"  Summer  and  Winter  Uniforms 
WAC  Enlisted  Die-Cuts,  67"  Summer  and  Winter  Uniforms 
WAC  Enlisted  Die-Cuts,  21"  Summer  and  Winter  Uniforms 
Car  Card — missile  theme 

24-sheet  billboard  poster — road  building  theme 
24-sheet  billboard  poster — electronic  theme 
The  World  Is  Waiting  folder 
Sorry  I Missed  You  (recruiter  calling  card  ) 

TAKE  ONE  racks  (table  model ) 

Because  of  limitation  of  funds,  the  following  will  be  delayed: 

Shells  for  “Reenlistment  Interview  Guide” 

Combat  Specialist  Booklet 

Pocket  Guide  for  MOS  Option  Folders 

MOS  Charts  (small) 

TAKE  ONE  racks  (floor  model) 
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Now  Available  for  Requisitioning  From 
MPPD-TAGO 

Military  Service  Ahead — 91-20 
Insignia  poster — 87-36 
Meet  The  Modern  Army — LB-615 
This  Is  How  It  Is — LB-400  Rev  2 

What  Are  Your  Son’s  Chances  Of  Making  Good — LB-681 
Straight  Talk  About  Staying  In  School — LBX-529 
MOS  Charts — large — 811-268 
Army  Occupations  And  You — Revised  1959 
For  High  School  Grads  and  Seniors  Only 
(direct  mail  piece) — C-32 
The  Army  and  Your  Education — LB326 
Recruiter  Ammunition  Kit — 910-458 
Enlisted  Pay  Folder — 432 

SPECIAL  For  High  School  Graduates  and  Seniors  Only — 418 

Electronics — option  folder — LB671 

Military  Crafts — option  folcjer — LB676 

Precision  Maintenance — option  folder — LB670 

Electrical  Maintenance — option  folder — 98-344 

Graphics — option  folder — LB677 

Combat  Specialties — option  folder — LB616 

General  Technical — option  folder — LB674 

Clerical — option  folder — LB673 

Motor  Maintenance — option  folder — 98-354 

Be  A Graduate  Specialist,  11  x 14  car  card — 812-278 

Direct  Enlistment  For  USARADCOM  fact  sheet — 97-256 

For  Men  Only — Airborne — LB384  Revl 

Pick  Your  Vocational  Training — LB682R1 


Women’s  Army  Corps  Materials 

Executive  Wanted  (folder)- — LB-500 
Women’s  Army  Corps — 810-216 
Your  Ticket  To  World  Travel — 811-246 

Careers  For  Women  In  The  Armed  Forces  (DACOWITS)  — 
LB-575 

Reenlistment  Publicity  Materials 

RE-UP  Army  Bumper  Stickers  (Scotchlite) — 710-248 
Replacement  Cards  For  Reenlistment  Interview  Guides — 84-116 
Career  Counselor,  11  x 14  window  card  with  easel — 83-532 
The  Army  As  A Career — 810-208 

All  Present  Or  Accounted  For  (booklet)  presentation  guide  for 
the  film  of  the  same  title — 82-546 
90-Day  Wondering—  handout — 810-168 

Application  of  Scotchlite 

Materials  made  under  the  patented  name  of  “Scotchlite”  are 
expensive  items  and  should  be  used  only  for  authorized  applica- 
tions. Properly  applied,  these  stickers  should  have  a life  ex- 
pectancy of  several  years.  They  should  not  be  applied  to  any 
materials  when  such  materials  are  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or 
below. 

Radio 

Transcribed  Weekly  Programs 

Army  Bandstand 

A very  popular  15-minute  program  designed  for  young  America 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Proudly  viewing  his  latest  Army  message  to  the  public  is  MSgt  Harvey  D. 
Black,  Army  recruiter  for  Modesto  and  Stanislaus  County,  Calif.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  the  three  different  taxicab  companies 
and  the  city  bus  service.  Sergeant  Black  secured  permission  to  place  two 
small  sticker-type  Army  slogans  on  the  rear  bumpers  of  each  taxi  and 
bus  in  the  city.  Thus,  the  entire  city  transportation  system  is  supporting 
and  advertising  two  of  the  Army's  slogans,  “Join  U.  S.  Army”  and  “Re-Up 
Army,”  the  latter  being  directed  to  the  many  Army  veterans  in  this 
area  of  approximately  78,000  people. 


The  Jackson,  Miss.,  USARMS  has  devised  a new  display  for  the  use  of 
its  recruiters  in  selling  the  Guided  Missiles  Program.  The  eight  authentic, 
full-color  action  paintings  of  the  Army's  newest  operational  missiles  were 
received  from  the  Missile  and  Space  Vehicle  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Corporation,  and  the  scale  models  were  donated  by  the  G & M 
Wholesale  Toy  Company  of  Jackson.  Other  materials  are  from  die-cut 
displays  on  the  guided  missiles.  This  display  will  be  rotated  among  the 
recruiting  stations  in  Mississippi. 
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Publicity  Props  (Cont’d) 

listener  appeal.  It  features  the  music  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Major  Hugh  Curry.  On  alternate  weeks 
music  makers  such  as  Frank  DeVol,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Percy  Faith, 
Art  Mooney,  etc.,  climb  aboard.  Tunes  and  talent  appearing  on 
March’s  programs  are: 

Program  91  for  release  week  of  March  7,  features  Dizzy  Gillespie 
and  his  orchestra.  Selections  include  St.  Louis  Blues,  and  There 
Is  No  Greater  Love. 

Program  92  for  release  week  of  March  14  features  the  U.  S. 
Army  Band  Orchestra  and  guest  PFC  Steve  Lawrence.  Steve 
sings  Just  One  Of  Those  Things  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Band 
Orchestra  plays  Betrayal  At  Bowie,  Just  Friends,  and  Beaver 
Junction. 

Program  93  for  release  week  of  March  21  features  Frank  DeVol 
and  his  orchestra.  Selections  include  Next  Time  Take  The  Train, 
Stranger  In  Paradise,  and  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas. 

Program  94  for  release  week  of  March  28  features  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band  Orchestra  and  guest  PFC  Steve  Lawrence.  Steve  sings  All 
By  Myself  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Band  Orchestra  plays  Skin  Deep, 
and  T ea  For  Two. 

Country  Style,  U.S.A. 

Some  of  the  top-notch  Country  and  Western  artists  appear  this 
month  on  the  Recruiting  Publicity  Center’s  weekly  transcribed 
series.  This  program  continues  to  be  very  popular  and  is  tran- 
scribed by  1,887  stations.  The  talent  for  March  includes  Johnny 
Tillitson,  Eddy  Arnold,  Ray  Price,  and  the  Jordanaires. 

Program  238  for  release  week  of  March  7 features  The  Jordan- 
aires with  guest  Helen  Lacroix.  The  Jordanaires  sing  Dig  A 
Little  Deeper,  A Wonderful  Time  Up  There,  and  Shine  On  Me. 
Guest  Helen  Lacroix  sings  I Get  The  Blues  When  It  Rains. 

Program  239  for  release  week  of  March  14  features  Ray  Price 
and  the  Cherokee  Cowboys.  Ray  Price  and  the  Cherokee  Cowboys 
play  and  sing  You  Done  Me  W rong,  The  Curtain  In  The  W indow, 
Run  Boy,  Steel  Guitar  Jubilee,  and  Take  These  Chains  From  My 
Heart. 

Program  240  for  release  week  of  March  21  features  Eddy  Arnold. 
Eddy  sings  Anytime,  I'm  A Good  Boy,  l Need  Somebody,  and 
The  Day  You  Left  Me. 

Program  241  for  release  week  of  March  28  features  Johnny  Til- 
litson, with  guest  Del  Wood.  Johnny  sings  Blue  Moon,  Twinkle 
Toes,  Your  Cheating  Heart,  and  / Never  Knew.  Del  Wood  plays 
Dragging  The  Keys. 

The  Steve  Lawrence  Show 

The  third  series  of  The  Steve  Lawrence  Show  was  recently 
released  to  all  radio  stations  that  signed  to  carry  the  first  two 
series.  This  third  series,  again  pressed  on  12"  long-playing 
microgroove  discs,  features  as  guests  show-business  personalities 
such  as  Connie  Francis,  Carmen  Cavallaro,  Dorothy  Collins, 
Richard  Hayman,  Eydie  Gorme  (Mrs.  Steve  Lawrence)  and 
others. 

Programming  Plus 

Available  to  all  radio  stations.  A new  idea  in  public  service 
programming  featuring  automotive  tips  keyed  to  all  automobile 


owners  and  drivers.  Each  automotive  tip  concerns  interesting 
and  educational  information  about  the  automobile,  its  care  and 
wise  driving  suggestions.  Each  program  is  2 minutes  in  length 
with  iy2  minutes  for  automotive  tips  and  30  seconds  for  an 
Army  tip.  If  all  radio  stations  in  your  area  have  not  received  this 
series,  it  may  he  ordered  from  The  Adjutant  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  Attn:  AGSN-R. 

Did  You  Know? 

The  reenlistment  radio  series  titled  “Did  You  Know?”  which 
has  been  used  in  all  overseas  commands  through  the  facilities  of 
AFRTS,  is  now  being  issued  in  response  to  requests  from  Career 
Counselors  who  have  been  asking  for  reenlistment  programs  to 
offer  radio  stations  near  Army  posts.  Such  stations  should 
normally  have  a large  audience  of  prospective  reenlistees  and 
the  radio  station  can  use  a reenlistment  message  effectively.  This 
program  will  be  issued  for  use  on  radio  stations  near  Army  posts 
only.  Career  counselors  who  desire  this  radio  series  should  make 
their  requests  to  the  Military  Personnel  Procurement  Officer  of 
their  respective  Army.  The  series  will  be  shipped  sometime  in 
April  1960. 

Army  Hour 

A special  feature  of  the  Army  Hour  March  schedule  is  the 
annual  tribute  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  New  York.  This  program  is  to  he  presented  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  158th  anniversary  of  Founders  Day,  March  16, 
1960.  and  this  year  the  story  of  the  Academy  is  told  through 
the  voices  of  upper  classmen  as  they  relate  what  West  Point 
has  meant  to  them.  The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  Lt  Gen  Garrison  H.  Davidson,  describes  the 
role  of  the  Academy  in  meeting  the  changing  concepts  of  today’s 
modern  Army.  Traditional  West  Point  music  is  sung  by  the 
Academy  Choir  and  Glee  Club,  including  “Alma  Mater,”  “The 
Corps,”  “Benny  Havens  0,”  and  "Army  Blue.” 

Also  to  be  featured  during  March  will  be  on-the-scene  pickups 
from  Gravenwohr,  Germany,  and  from  Korea.  In  Germany  we 
witness  the  annual  competition  for  the  Draper  Armor  Leader- 
ship Award.  This  Award  was  established  by  the  late  Col  Wick- 
liffe  Draper,  a dedicated  soldier  in  the  finest  Army  tradition.  This 
year  the  competition  is  sponsored  by  the  4th  Armored  Division. 

The  story  from  Korea  is  a heart-warming  one;  it  deals  with 
the'  8th  United  States  Army  Honor  Guard  and  an  “honorary”  ten 
year  old  member. 

As  always,  Army  Guest  House  presents  the  finest  talent  in 
the  Army  as  guest  stars. 

Network  Programs 

(These  programs  are  listed  for  informational  purposes  only;  not  avail- 
able for  requisitioning) 

At  Ease 

Saturdays  1835-1855.  Soft  music  for  relaxing  mood  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Band  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  with  all  time  favorites 
setting  the  pace  over  The  American  Broadcasting  Network. 

Songs  by  Steve  Lawrence 

Saturdays  1130-1200.  (New  York  broadcast  Sundays  from 
0815-0845  hours.)  Featuring  songs  by  Steve  Lawrence  and  music 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band  Orchestra,  over  The  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 
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A Sample  Offering  of  Transcribed  Radio  Programs 

Four  radio  program  audition  kit  albums,  titled  “A  Sample 
Offering  of  Transcribed  Radio  Programs,”  have  been  distributed 
to  each  RMS.  Tbe  album  contains  a sample  disc  of  each  of  our 
radio  programs:  COUNTRY  STYLE  USA.  ARMY  BAND- 
STAND. THE  STEVE  LAWRENCE  SHOW.  A HOLIDAY 
ALBUM  OF  MUSIC,  and  PROGRAMMING  PLUS,  plus  a copy 
of  our  Transcribed  Commercial  Disc. 

Tbe  album  should  be  kept  intact  and  shown  to  every  program 
director  in  each  RMS  area.  Placement  of  tbe  Army’s  transcribed 
radio  programs  should  be  easier  with  the  samples  close  at  band 
for  the  program  director  to  hear.  The  first  disc  in  the  album  is 
a 10-minute  summary  of  our  programs  with  appropriate  descrip- 
tion by  MSgt  Bud  Goodyear,  NCOIC  Radio-TV  Department,  Army 
Information  School.  Fort  Slocum.  N.  Y. 

Tbe  seventh  sleeve  has  deliberately  been  left  empty  for  some 
future  program  that  may  be  developed.  Likewise,  the  copy  on  the 
inside  cover  has  been  left  blank  beside  the  number  seven. 

Television 

Since  all  placements  of  the  Command  Performance  television 
series  have  been  completed,  no  further  negotiations  with  local 
television  stations  should  be  made. 

National  Guard  Radio-TV  Shows 

U.  S.  Army  recruiters  are  often  asked  by  radio  station  con- 
tacts for  assistance  in  obtaining  one  or  more  of  the  excellent 
National  Guard  public  service  radio  shows. 

If  you  should  receive  inquiries  on  any  of  the  shows  listed 
below,  please  forward  the  request  to  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs , 
National  Guard  Bureau,  W ashington  25,  D.  C. 

Current  National  Guard  shows  are: 

Let’s  Go  To  Town,  a 16-part  series  containing  four  quarter 
hour  shows  each  of  Abbe  Lane  with  Xavier  Cugart.  Bobby  Darin 
and  Ray  Bloch.  Mindy  Carson  and  Sammy  Kaye,  and  Connie 
Francis  and  Mitchell  Ayres. 

The  Andy  Williams  Show,  a series  of  eight  15-minute  pro- 
grams in  which  Andy  sings  and  does  his  own  narration. 

The  Bob  Crosby  Show,  a 12-part  series  with  Bob  Crosby  as 
MC  and  guest  stars. 

Inside  Music,  an  eight-part  series  in  which  host  Artie  Wayne 
interviews  top  stars  in  the  music  world  on  how  they  got  their 
start. 

The  George  Hamilton  IV  Show,  eight  country  and  western 
music  programs  featuring  such  top  performers  as  Ferlin  Husky, 
Jim  Reeves.  Elton  Britt,  and  Faron  Young. 

Television  Too 

The  National  Guard  has  also  produced  a new  TV  series  called 
Inside  Sports,  following  up  on  its  successful  Inside  Football 
series.  In  the  new  show,  Bud  Wilkinson,  Oklahoma  football 
coach,  gives  useful  tips  and  information  on  numerous  popular 
sports.  Stations  inquiring  about  this  10-part  series  should  be 
referred  to  the  State  Adjutant  General,  whose  office  is  usually 
in  the  State  Capitol  building. 


The  April  issue  of  this  magazine  may  have  something  new  for  you. 
Will  you  still  be  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  it?  You  wont  if  you 
haven’t  sent  us  your  mail-back  card  asking  for  its  continuance. 


U.  S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit 

ROTC  Exhibit  Season — The  Biggest  Yet 

I'lie  1960  U.  S.  Army  Exhibit  Unit  tour  of  ROTC  departments 
will  break  all  previous  tour  records  if  advance  bookings  at 
universities  and  colleges  from  Maine  to  California  are  any  indica- 
tion. So  far.  in  nearly  a hundred  seats  of  learning  throughout 
tbe  nation,  thousands  of  prospective  Army  officers  have  been 
assured  of  a look  at  what  kind  of  men  America  will  need  to  lead 
it  through  the  critical  years  ahead. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  this  year’s  ROTC  departments’  tour 
has  been  mapped  out,  more  exhibit  requests  are  pouring  into 
Exhibit  Unit  headquarters  at  Cameron  Station.  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

The  tour — a joint  endeavor  of  the  Army’s  Chief  of  Information 
(CINFO)  and  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs 
(CARROTCA) — already  is  slated  to  include  95  schools  (45 
universities,  33  colleges,  and  17  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing) before  the  last  Exhibit  Unit  truck  rolls  into  its  home  base 
in  late  May  or  early  June.  This  totals  one  and  a half  times  as 
many  calls  as  the  1959  tour — and  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
only  two  years  ago. 

Again  this  year,  as  in  earlier  CINFO-CARROTCA  tours,  the 
general  mission  of  the  exhibits  is  to  win  goodwill  for  the  Army 
among  viewers  by  offering  timely,  authentic  information.  How- 
ever, the  friendly  community  attitude  that  normally  follows  in 
the  wake  of  Exhibit  Unit  vans  never  harmed  recruiting  either. 

Obviously.  ROTC  students  already  have  a positive  attitude 
toward  the  Army  and  are  not  exactly  fertile  material  for  the  local 
recruiting  station.  But  thousands  of  non-ROTC  students,  friends, 
and  relatives  visit  the  exhibits,  and  what  they  see  and  discuss 
later  is  of  acute  interest  both  to  Army  public  relations  personnel 
and  recruiters. 

In  keeping  with  the  present  pentomic  line  of  thought,  the 
exhibits  have  a five-fold  purpose:  To  explain  (1)  tbe  objectives 
and  mission  of  the  Army;  (2)  progress  made;  (3)  public  benefits 
from  a peacetime  Army;  (4)  the  Army  dollar  and  how  it  is 
used;  and  (5)  the  need  for  an  Army  for  national  security. 

To  accomplish  this  five-fold  task,  the  Exhibit  Unit  is  sending 
out  five  exhibits:  “This  Is  The  Army”;  “Cavalcade  of  Progress”; 
“Missiles  (#1)”;  “Missiles  (#2)”;  and  the  “Pentomic  Army 
(STRAC)  Exhibit.” 

The  exhibit  scheduled  to  visit  the  most  universities  and  colleges 
so  far  is  “Cavalcade  of  Progress” — an  expanding  trailer  lined 
with  displays  telling  of  Army  progress  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  nuclear  age.  It  covers  such  topics  as  Army-NASA  space 
achievements  and  the  adventures  of  space  monkey  Able  and 
features  an  actual  HAWK  missile. 

Running  a close  second  for  bookings  is  “This  Is  The  Army.” 
This  exhibit,  the  Unit’s  biggest  indoor  display,  reveals  little- 
known  facts  about  the  U.  S.  Army  and  features  several  pieces 
of  equipment  and  weapons,  as  well  as  a color  motion  picture 
of  the  equipment  in  operation  during  real  maneuver  exercises. 

The  two  Missile  Exhibits  are  both  of  the  indoor,  island  type, 
presenting  scale  models  of  the  various  missiles  plus  brief  run- 
downs on  each  of  the  Army’s  nuclear  killers.  The  fifth  exhibit, 
also  indoor,  highlights  the  Pentomic  Army,  telling  the  STRAC 
story  and  tracing  the  history  of  warfare  back  to  the  Stone  Age, 
when  a man’s  club  was  more  than  his  social  outlet. 

Following  the  end  of  the  1960  CINFO-CARROTCA  tour.  Ex- 
hibit Unit  crews — who  are  constantly  revising  and  refurbishing 
all  displays — will  be  faced  with  an  equally  mushrooming  fair 
season. 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Publicity  Props  (Coned) 

From  a tour  of  ROTC  departments,  it  is  impossible  to  say  who 
benefits  most — ROTC  departments,  Army  public  relations  per- 
sonnel or  local  Army  recruiters.  But  one  thing  is  definite.  Each 
year  brings  a record-breaking  demand  for  more  Army  exhibits 
from  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 


CINFO-CARROTCA  1960  Tour  Schedule 

Cavalcade  of  Progress 


March 

4-  5 

Hardin-Simmons  University 

Abilene.  Tex. 

7-  8 

Cameron  State  Agriculture 
College 

Lawton.  Okla. 

10-11 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Norman.  Okla. 

14-15 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

18-19 

Kansas  State  University 

Manhattan.  Kan. 

24-28 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

April 

1-  2 

Hofstra  College 

Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

6-  7 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

9 

University  of  Richmond 

Richmond.  Va. 

13-14 

Prairie  View  A and  M 

Prairie  View,  Tex. 

19-20 

Rice  Institute 

Houston,  Tex. 

24-27 

Project  M.  A.  N. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

29-30 

J.  C.  O.  C. — Infantry  School 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

May 

4-  5 

City  College  of  New  York 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

7-  8 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Worcester.  Mass. 

9-10 

Providence  College 

Providence,  R.  I. 

11-12 

Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14 

Princeton  University 

Princeton.  N.  J. 

26 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Missiles  Exhibit  (#11 


March 

1-  4 

Temple  University 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7-  9 

Lehigh  University 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

11-12 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Chester,  Pa. 

18-19 

University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo. 

21-22 

Knox  College 

Galesburg,  111. 

A pril 

1-  2 

Marshall  College 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 

6-  7 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

11-12 

John  Carroll  University 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

18-22 

Polytechnical  Institute  of 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

25-26 

Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

28-29 

Bowdoin  College 

Brunswick,  Maine 

May 

3-  4 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

6-  8 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

10 

Syracuse  University 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

13-14 

Niagara  University 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

M arch 

Missiles  Exhibit 

(#2) 

5 

St.  Peter’s  College 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

10-11 

Florida  A and  M College 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

14-18 

Florida  Southern  College 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

20-22 

University  of  Miami 

Coral  Cables,  Fla. 

25-26 

South  Carolina  State  College 

Orangeburg.  S.  C. 

April 

1-  2 

North  Carolina  State  College, 
A and  E 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

4-  5 

Wofford  College 

Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

7-  8 

A and  T College  of 
North  Carolina 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

20-21 

University  of  Delaware 

Newark,  Del. 

22-24 

LaSalle  College 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-28 

May 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Indiana.  Pa. 

Apr. 

30-  1 

Ohio  University 

Athens,  Ohio 

5-  6 

Bowling  Green  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

9 

Hampton  Institute 

Hampton,  Va. 

13-14 

Xavier  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20-21 
M arch 

LIniversity  of  Chattanooga 

This  Is  The  Army 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

2-  3 

Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 

9 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

12-13 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

15 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

20-26 

A pril 
Mar. 

Air  University  (Maxwell 
A.F.B. ) 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

30-  1 

Lfniversity  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

4-  5 

University  of  Tennessee 
(Martin  Branch) 

Martin.  Tenn. 

8-  9 

Murray  State  College 

Murray,  Ky. 

14 

Missouri  School  of  Mines 

Rolla,  Mo. 

19-20 

West  Texas  State  College 

Canyon,  Tex. 

22-23 

Texas  Technological  College 

Lubbock.  Tex. 

May 

2-  3 

Texas  Western  College 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

13 

Lincoln  University 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

May 

This  Is  The  Army  (#2 — Special  Schedule) 

9 

New  York  University 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

11-14 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

LIniversity  Park,  Pa. 

18-19 

University  of  Connecticut 

Storrs,  Conn. 

A pril 

Pentomic  Army  (STRAC) 

5-  6 

East  Kentucky  State  College 

Richmond.  Ky. 

17-22 

Air  University  (Maxwell 
A.  F.  B.) 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

24-27 

Airborne  Conference 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

29-30 

.).  C.  0.  C.  Infantry  School 

Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

May 

5-  6 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

NOTE 

: The  above  itineraries  are  those  scheduled  as  this  maga 

zine  went  to  press. 
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Recruiting 


Right  is  a 24-sheet  billboard  poster  to  be  shipped  to  approximately  400 
plant  operators  for  paid-space  showing  throughout  CONUS  during  April. 
A letter  will  also  be  forwarded  to  these  plant  operators  asking  for  free- 
space  postings  of  this  or  an  alternate  24-sheet  poster.  A supply  of  this 
poster  will  be  maintained  for  ordering  by  Army  recruiters  who  may  obtain 

free  space. 


Center  is  a car  card  which  will  be  showing  in  paid-space  during  April 
1960,  in  the  following  areas:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. There  will  be  a small  supply  on  hand  for  ordering  from  MPPD-TAGO 
for  free-space  postings. 


Bottom  is  car  card  which  will  receive  pro  rata  distribution  for  free-space 
showing  sometime  after  April  1,  1960.  There  will  also  be  a small  supply 
available  for  ordering  from  MPPD-TAGO.  The  artwork  will  also  be  used 
for  24-sheet  billboard  posters  for  free-space  showings.  There  is  a slight 
difference  in  the  artwork  for  the  billboard  poster  as  it  does  not  contain  the 
additional  copy  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  car  card. 

DO  NOT  place  an  order  for  any  of  this  material  until  after  April  1,  1960. 


Posters  and  Car  Cards 
For  April 
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CHOOSE 


USARMY 

"min 

1 If  you  pass  qualification  exams, 
today's  modern  Army  lets  you|§§ 
j choose  valuable  training  before  S3 
1 you  enlist!  Choose  from  Guided  M 
Missiles,  Auto  Mechanics,! 
Electronics,  Military  Police,  fl 
Aircraft  Maintenance -many' 

I ! more.  See  your  Army  Recruiter 
I k for  details —this  week. 


, 'choose  before 

'*d 


Men  with  good  training 
move  up  fast!  And  if*  Jr 
you  pass  qualification.  ■ 
exams,  today’s  modern 
Army  lets  you  choose 
valuable  training  before 
you  enlist!  Choose  from 
Construction  Engineering, 
Electronics,  Military  Police, 
Missiles- many  more. 

Get  details  from  your'  | 
ny  Recruiter-this  week. 

— . . ”7.;.  - 
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Recruiting  personnel  in  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  area  make  use  of  this  portable  display  which  was  constructed  at  the  Training  Aids  Section,  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  Increased  emphasis  is  given  to  career  opportunities  in  the  missile  field  by  the  addition  of  current  Department  of  the  Army  poster  cut-outs. 

The  display  is  on  an  indefinite  loan  to  the  San  Antonio  USARMS. 
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